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THE FOSSIL REPTILES OF 
ENGLAN 

Iv introducing the following very elaborate 
paper to our readers, the anatomical skill and 
great analogous knowledge displayed in which 
produced such a sensation at the late Plymouth 
Meeting of the British Association that 2500. 
were unanimously voted from the funds to- 
wards its publication in a separate form, we 
have much pleasure in yeferring to the impres- 
sion it made upon us, and our consequent an. 
ticipatory recommendation of that step in our 
last Gazette (p. 510, col. 3). In the mean- 
while, it is also a source of gratification to us 
to be able to lay a perfect analysis of it before 
the world; and thus, exhibit, certainly, the 
most interesting and important feature of this 
year’s proceedings for the general information. 

Passing over the details of structure which 
are absolutely necessary to the full understand- 
ing of the subject by the philosophers of our 
own and other countries, the mind is, as if by 
a wonderful natural enchantment, chained to 
the exciting idea of “* What must our Island 
have been, when solely inhabited by these 
monsters, to which all fabled worms, and ser- 
pents, and dragons, are but as puerile creations 
of the imagination ?”” A tropical climate, vast 
marshes, and plants as enormous and nearly as 
shapeless as themselves, ‘* possessed it wholly.” 
Was it near the beginning of animated being ? 
And since that distant geological period, have 
new creations, fitted to an improving earth, 
repeatedly manifested the power and the glory 
of the Author of all things? It would seem 
so; and last of all man was made. Compare 
the elegant deer, the sagacious elephant, the 
noble horse, or others of the higher class of 
mammalia, and man himself, with these enor- 
mous snakes and flying lizards ; and we see 
and recognise the blessings which an All-wise 
Providence had in store for a superior race, to 
whom the renovated earth was to be given as 
an inheritance. And Man—has he not im- 
proved in physical and intellectual progress 
since he first appeared from the hand of his 
Maker? Surely he has ; and even yet may be 
but the link upwards to a higher gradation in 
the scale of being. Winged angels may inhabit 
our sphere before it utterly pass away; and all 
the knowledge of our day, anxious as we are to 
acquire it, groping between darkness and light, 
be to them the foulishness of children, and the 
Whisperings of ignorance. 

But fancy and speculation must not lead us 
ftom Mr. Owen’s splendid revival of an older 
world, when the crocodile on the banks of the 
Thames was the same as now ploughs the 
tiver banks of Borneo with its long snout ; 
and the iguanodon, the bones of one of which 
sill lie buried beneath the town of Horsham, 
tts cranium under the church, and its tail under 
the market-place,* ranged abroad in dimension 
SX times greater than the largest elephant ! 
when the newly discovered creature of his 


* Enough to remind one of the legendary Dragon of 


Wantley— 
“With a sting in his tail, 
As long as a flail, ' 
B Or very near hand it, I warrant ye.” 
ut these antediluvian monsters seem to be the 
L. 


roto- 
'Ypes of fable, superstition, and romance.—Ed. &. 
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Report displayed the mingled forms of the 
lizard, the crocodile, and the turtle, with 
a parrot’s beak, and a slight proportion of the 
toad to complete its strange anomaly ; when 
the Isle of Sheppey was a sea inhabited by 
true marine turtles, and not fresh-water, as 
supposed by Cuvier; when boas thirty feet 
in length would have crushed the people of 
England, if England had been peopled, instead 
of some solitary example of a foreign import in 
a Surrey Zoological Garden. 

And the grand conclusion, so essential to 
science and our knowledge of creation — that 
in all these creatures the structure was pecu- 
liar to each, and adapted to the condition 
of the earth at the time; that there was 
no gradation or passage of one form into an- 
other, but that they were distinct instances of 
Creative Power, living proofs of a divine will, 
and the works of a divine hand, ever superin- 
tending and ruling the existence of our world.* 

Professor Owen communicated the second 
and concluding portion of his Report ‘On 
British Fossil Reptiles,’+ which was illustrated 
by numerous drawings and diagrams, with 
sections of the strata characterised by the re- 
mains of the Reptilian species described in the 
Report. After some prefatory observations on 
the general nature and affinities of the recent 
and extinct reptilia, and the parts of the organ- 
isation of the latter, which, by their modifica- 
tions, afforded the best characters for their 
determination, the anthor proceeded to give a 
recapitulation of the leading peculiarities of the 
Enaliosauria, which formed the subject of the 
first part of the Report, and a brief summary 
of the results of the labours of previous geolo- 
gists and naturalists in the field which the se- 
cond part of his Report had led him to ex-| 
plore. The first section of the Report was de- | 
voted to a description of a large reptile, the 
type of a new genus, to which the name Plio- 
saurus was given, and which formed the link 
connecting the plesiosaurus with the crocodile 





family. 
Mr. Owen observed that large, simple, coni- 


but an entire tooth of the present extinct rep- 

tile presents a long fang, which at once removes 
it from the acrodont group of lacertine sau. 
rians, and allies it with the thecodont reptiles, 
among which it approaches nearest, in the 
superficial markings of the crown, to the plesio~ 
saurus. The known parts of the skeletun of 
the gigantic extinct reptile, to which the teeth 
in question belong, confirm this approximation ; 
but the vertebra of the neck are so modified, 
that the peculiarly elongated proportion of this 
part of the spine, which characterises the ty- 
pical plesiosauri, is exchanged for one that 
much more nearly approaches the opposite con. 
dition of the cervical region in the ichthyo- 
sauri. This abrogation of the main character- 
istic of the plesiosauri, combined with the 
more crocodilian proportions of the teeth, es- 
tablished the claims of the pliosaurus to generic 
distinction. In the collection of Professor 
Buckland at Oxford; is preserved a considerable 
proportion of both upper and lower jaws of a 
gigantic specimen of the pliosaurus, from the 
Kimmeridge clay formation at Market-Raisin. 
The teeth are arranged in separate sockets, in a 
close and regular series, along the alveolar bor- 
ders jof the intermaxillary, maxillary, and pre- 
mandibular bones. Twenty-six sockets may be 
counted on the most perfect side of the upper 
jaw, but the series is evidently incomplete 
posteriorly. An interspace, not quite equal to 
the breadth of a socket, divides the fourth 
from the fifth tooth, counting backwards, and 
the jaw is slightly compressed at this inter- 
space; the four anterior. teeth, thus marked 
off, occupy the slightly expanded anterior ex- 
tremity of the upper jaw, but do not present 
the excessive size of the corresponding teeth in 
the plesiosauri. There are thirty-eight teeth 
on each side of the lower jaw ; the teeth begin 
to diminish in size beyond the fifteenth, and at 
the posterior extremity of the series the sockets 
are less than half an inch in diameter ; in their 
close arrangement and position they correspond 
with those of the upper jaw. The teeth, 
which are preserved in this magnificent cranial 


cal teeth, with the enamelled crown traversed | fragment, present the characters described at 
Ly well-defined and abruptly terminated lon-/ the commencement of this part of the Report. 
gitudinal or oblique ridges, as in the teeth of | The inserted fang of each of these teeth is 
the plesiosaur, had not unfrequently been dis-| four inches in-length; the entire tooth being 
covered in the Kimmeridge clay formation. thus seven inches in length. The ridges which 
These teeth differed from those of the plesio-} divide the outer from the inner surfaces of the 


saurus in their greater relative thickness as 
compared with their length, and in the sub-! 
trihedral shape of their crown: the outer side 


tooth subside at the base of the crown; the 
fang is smooth, assumes a subcireular form, gra- 
dually expands for about half its length, and 


then contracts to its termination; but this is 


is slightly convex, sometimes nearly flat; it is 
always less pointed than in the fully formed 


separated from the two other parts by two! 
sharp ridges ; these are more convex, and the | teeth of the true plesiosauri. In the old teeth 
angle dividing them is often so rounded off, | with the elongated fang, the pulp cavity re- 
that they form a demi-cone, and the shape of | mains open, as in the plesiosaurian teeth ; it 
the tooth thus approximates very closely to that | presents at the expanded part of the fang a 
of the mosasaurus, with which it is equal in size. | narrow elliptic transverse section. In a tooth 
It may be readily distinguished, however, even | of the present species, six inches and a half in 
when the crown only is preserved, by the ridges | length, from the Kimmeridge clay at Shotover, 
which traverse the inner or convex sides, the | the diameter of the persistent pulp cavity was 
outer flattened surface alone being smooth ;/ thirteen lines. The teeth consist of a central 
RTOS |body of compact dentine, with a coronal in- 
vestment of enamel, and a general covering of 
cement. The dentine consisted of fine cal- 
was read at | Cigerous tubes, without admixture of medullary 

canals. The arrangement, division, secondary 


* In this we have chosen to anticipate the Monday’s, 
rather than report the Friday's Proceedings in Section C. 

+ This Report was called for at the meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association at Newcastle, in 1838. 

The first part, ‘On the Marine Sauria,’ 
Birmingham, August 1839. 
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undulations, and branches of the calcigerous 
tubes, corresponded so closely (Professor Owen 
observed) with those of the teeth of the plesio- 
saurus, as to render a particular description of 
them unnecessary. The gernas of the succes- 
sional teeth in the pliosaur were developed at 
the inner side of the basis of the old teeth, but 
did not penetrate these teeth ; the apices of the 
new teeth make their appearance th®ugh 
foramina situated at the inner side, and gene- 
rally at the interspace of the sockets of the old 
teeth. Hlere, therefore, it was stated, as per- 
haps also in the pterodactyle, the growing 
teeth may be included in closed recesses of the 
osseous substance of the jaw, and emerge 
through tracts distinct from the sockets of their 
predecessors, which was an exceptional con- 
dition of the reproduction of the teeth in rep- 
tiles. 

Of the Vertebral Column.—A long neck has 
been considered to be so peculiarly the dis- 
tinction of the plesivsaurus, that a species 
which has this part of the spine shortened and 
reduced by the flattening of the vertebre to 
ichthyosaurian proportions, may be reasonably 
regarded as at least subgenerically distinct, es- 
pecially when the enormous and massive head, 
to which the abbreviated neck bears a subordi- 
naterelationship, is armed with teeth which have 
just been shewn to be as remarkable for their 
thickness and strength as those of the plesio- 
saurus are for their slender and sharp-pointed 
proportions. Perhaps there is no example, 
save the genus pliosaurus, in the whole class of 
reptiles, living or extinct, which has any of the 
vertebre presenting such proportions as those 
of the following specimen in Dr. Buckland’s 
collection from the Kimmeridge clay of Fox- 
combe Hill, near Oxford. The breadth of the 
body of this vertebra is six inches; its depth, 
or vertical diameter, five inches; while in 
length, or the diameter corresponding with the 
axis of the body, it measures only an inch and 
a half. But cervical vertebre of similar pro- 
portions have been discovered in the Kimmer- 
idge clay near Weymouth, and were described 
some years ago by Mr. Conybeare in the 
* Geological ‘l'ransactions.” 
Raisin specimen in the Oxford Museum proves 
that those peculiarly compressed vertebra are 
associated with the large and well-defined teeth 
also characteristic of the same formation, and 


The Market- | 


those of the rest of the trunk presented in re- 
gard to their length, the pliosaurus formed a 
remarkable exception to all the saurian group ; 
for in the true enaliosauria, in crocodiles, in 
lizards, whatever other modifications the ver- 
tebre might undergo, or however much they 
might be expanded in breadth or depth, they 
maintained remarkable constancy in the length 
or antero-posterior diameter of the bodies of 
the vertebre. The pterodactyles, or flying- 
lizards, offered an exception to this rule, and 
the cervical region was here likewise the seat 
of the variation ; but whereas in the pliosaur 
the cervical vertebra were remarkable for their 
shortness, in the pterodactyle they differed 
from the other vertebre in their extreme 
length. The general structure of the vertebra 
of the pliosaur corresponds closely with that 
of the plesiosaur. The osseous texture is com- 
pact at the circumference of the vertebra, and 
coarsely, but uniformly, cellular in the rest of 
the bone. The neurapophyses do not become 
anchylosed to the centrum, nor the ribs to the 
costal processes. ‘The articular surfaces at 
each end of the centrum are flat in the cervical, 
very slightly concave in the dorsal, rather more 
concave in the caudal vertebra. The cervical 
ribs, judging from their articulation with the 
centrum, must have been unisually strong. 
They were supported on two transverse pro- 
cesses, slightly raised beyond the level of the 
centrum, occupying two-thirds of its antero- 
posterior extent, and divided by a deep and 
well-marked linear fissure. 
cervical vertebre above described, with a length 
of 19’, and a height of centrum of 3’ 3’”, the 
antero-posterior diameter of the constant sur- 
faces was 1” 2”; their united vertical diame- 
ter, 2” 2’’, They occupy a space nearly equi- 
distant from the upper and lower surfaces of 
the centrum. At the base of the neck they 
begin to rise, as in the plesiosaurus, upon the 
neurapophysis, and are supported, in the dorsal 
region, upon a single stout transverse process. 
This is subdepressed, with an oval transverse 
section, which is rather sharp at the anterior 
margin. The spinous process of the dorsal 


vertebra is nearly straight; compressed late-| 


ye 


rally, its antero-posterior diameter was 2” 8” ; 
in a vertebra, measuring in the same diameter 





| pophysis was seven inches. 


3” 2’, its height from the base of the neura- 
The sides of the 


with jaws of enormous strength, which could |centrum, are rather rugous near the articular 
only be supported and wielded by a neck as | ends, elsewhere smooth and concave, especially | logically more remote from the present time. 


short and as strong as that of the elephant. 
The vertebre, as they receded from the 
head, increased in breadth and depth, but re- 
tained the same length, as they do throughout 
the spine in most saurians whatever may be 
their other dimensions. But in the dorsal re- 
gion of the spine of the pliosaur, the vertebra 
acquire a great increase of length, and there 
assume the ordinary proportions of plesiosaurian 
vertebra: ex. gr. the first dorsal vertebra of 
the Market-Raisin .specimen, which is four 
inches three knes in breadth, and four inches 
in depth, measures nearly three inches in 
length. The posterior dorsal vertebra slightly 
increase in depth, and with the same transverse 
diameter they present a Jength of 3/2’’. The 
height of one of these vertebra, including the 
spinous process, is eleven. These proportions 
are retained at least to the base of the tail. A 
vertebra from this part, obtained from St. 
Giles’s gravel-pit, near Oxford, and probably 
washed out of the Kimmeridge clay, measures 
in length three inches; in the breadth of the 
body, 4” 9’; in the depth of the same, 4” 4”, 

Mr. Owen observed, that in the extreme 
difference which the vertebre of the neck and 





in the dorsal vertebra. The lower surface 
has the two vascular perforations in the cer- 
vical regions; the vertebre become slightly 
contracted towards this part in the dorsal re- 
gion. In the caudal vertebre the costal pro- 
cess is single, vertically elliptical, and promi- 
nent. The non-articular surface of the cen- 
trum is not very regular, but is smooth; the 
lower surface is square-shaped, and nearly flat ; 
its angles are marked by the hemapophysial sur- 
faces, of which the anterior pair is the largest. 
Bones of the Extremities. Humerus.—The 
type of construction of the bones of the extre- 
mities most closely accords with that of the 
plesiosaurus. The pectoral arch owes its chief 
strength to a pair of immensely expanded cora- 
coids, having a broad and short entosternal bone 
on their anterior interspace, and supporting the 
acromial process of the scapula, or the clavicle, 
which is anchylosed to that part of the scapula. 
Besides the localities affording specimens from 
which the general description of the bones of 
the trunk and extremities is taken, and which 
localities are noticed in that description, Pro- 
fessor Owen had detected remains of the plio- 
saur in the following localities: —A small 


cervical vertebra from Shotover, in the Oxford 
Museum ; four dorsal vertebra, equal in size 
with the Market-Raisin specimen, from Mar. 
cham, also in the Oxford Museum ; the yer. 
tebra in the York Museum,* said to have beey 
found in the gravel of Burn, one mile below 
Minnykirk, Northumberland, and noticed jy 
the first edition of Lyell’s ‘ Principles of 
Geology,” is a posterior cervical of a Plip, 
saurus brachydeirus ; and must be presumed 
to have been accidentally introduced into tha 
recent deposit. Amongst the several opin. 
ions from these different localities which he 
had had opportunities of examining, Professor 
Owen had procured unequivocal indications 
,Of two distinct forms or species of the pre. 
sent gigantic sub-genus, which-connects the 
enaliosauri to the teleosauri. The difference 
in breadth and height, and especially in the 
size of the hatchet-bone, or cervical rib, as jy. 





| dicated by the articular surface, appeared ty 
jhim to be inexplicable, except on the supposi. 
tion of two distinct species. The difference js 
continued in the dorsal vertebra, the trans. 
verse processes of which are more compressed, 
and the non-articular surface more rugous iy 





In the anterior | 


the Shotover than in the Market-Raisin species, 
| Should subsequent discoveries lead to an ex. 
; tensive and more precise determination of the 
| two species above indicated of the present very 
j somertintle and interesting annectant genus, 
the term brachydeirus, which Professor Owen 
|had first proposed for the species represented by 
the magnificent remains from Market-Raisin, 
| would be equally applicable to the short-necked 
;gigantic pliosaur from Shotover, and conse. 
quently lose its value as a distinctive appella. 
tion ; he therefore proposed to dedicate the two 
species to Dr. Buckland and Mr. Conybeare, 
to which distinguished geologists the first in. 
idications of the pliosaur, under the names of 
| Plesiosaurus recentior aud Plesiosaurus gigan- 
teus, were due. 

The remains of the saurians of the croco. 
dilian family, which complete the transition 
from the enaliosaurs to the terrestrial lizards, 
| were next noticed. The Report included de- 
scriptions of the fossil crocodiles in the British 
formations between the eocene tertiary strata 
lto the oolite inclusive ; and it was observed, 
that the distinct species deviated from the or 
ganic type of the existing crocodiles in  pro- 
portion as their remains occurred in strata geo. 





|Not any of the species were identical with 
those now known to exist; and the modifications 
of structure in which they differed were much 
more considerable than any which distingu’sh 
the skeletons of the existing species from each 
other, Extinct crocodiles, with the ordinary 
ball and socket articulation of the vertebra, in 
which the cavity is on the forepart ; the spe- 
cies with the position of the ball and socket 
reversed ; and those in which the vertebra pre- 
sent a biconcave structure,—all occur in the 
English formations. The extinct species, agree- 
ing in vertebral characters with the present 
crocodiles, were first described : these were from 
the eocene formation called the London clay. 
OF these the Crocodilus toliapicus was fst 
described. It chiefly differed from exist 
crocodilians, both true crocodiles and gavials, 1 
the larger relative size of the superior temporal 
foramina, but approached the gavials, like the 
Bornean crocodile (Croc. Schlegelii), in the 


* In the York Museum there is preserved @ humerus 


of a pliosaur, from the lower part of the Kimmeridge 
clay deposit at Spearton, which measures thirteen imc ~ 
in length, and seven inches across the distant end: | a 
femur of the same specimen measured sixteen inches ! 
ength, 
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fessor Owen had not found unequivocal evi- 
dence of the remains of the T'eleosaurus Chap- 
manni, except in the lias of the Yorkshire 
coast. But he described parts of the Teleo- 
saurus cadonensis from the Bath oolite at 
teeth are twenty-two in number on each side Enslow, near Woodstock ; and from the oolite 
of the upper jaw, and twenty on each side of | at Stonesfield. The vertebra of a teleosaurus, 
thelower; their crown issub-circular, conical ; of apparently a distinct species, was described, 
traversed by an anterior and posterior longi- from the oolite near Chipping Norton, A 
tudinal ridge, with intervening five longitudi- fourth species, characterised by the small rela- 
yal stria. They resemble those of the Croc. | tive size of its cervical ribs, was indicated by a 
Schlegelit in their greater uniformity of size | cervical vertebra and a dermal scuta, from the 
and regularity of interspace, as compared with | Kimmeridge clay at Shotover. Remains of the 
true crocodiles and alligators. Many other} genus steneosaurus, as restricted to those ga- 
characters of the Crocodilus toliapicus were | Vial-like crocodilians, with biconcave vertebra, 
described by Professor Owen ; and remains of but distinguished from teleosaurus by the sub. 
the same species were noticed from the London | terminal position of the nostril, were described, 
tay at Bracklesham, and from the equivalent | from the Kimmeridge clay at Shotover, and 
and-beds underlying the red crag at Kyson.| from the oolite of Stonesfield. The most in- 
The Report next proceeded to notice the fossil | teresting fact described from remains of the 
crocodiles from the more recent secondary form. | present genus was the size and form of the 
ations; and the first species described was one} brain, as exhibited by an internal cast of the 


—_ 
Jength and slenderness of the muzzle ; and as 
in that species, the upper jaw slightly expands 
about one-third from its termination, then 
slightly contracts, and afterwards again a little 
expands at the termination of themuzzle. The 








amblyrhynchus of the Gallipagos Islands, ‘the 
sole example of a saurian of marine habits at 
the present period. The first of these gigantic 
species of extinct saurians form the type of a 
new genus, characterised at present by the 
structure of its vertebre and the form of the 
bones which supported the claws. These cha- 
racters were given in detail, and their «is- 
tinction from those of the iguanodon, meya- 
losaurus, poikilopleuron, mosasaurus, and thau- 
matosaurus, was pointed out.* The remains of 
the reptile have hitherto been discovered only 
in the secondary formation called the colite. 
They appear to have been first noticed in a 
letter from John Kingdom, Esq., read at the 
meeting of the Geological Society held June 
3d, 1825, in which “ he mentions the situation 
in which certain bones of a very large size, 
appearing to have belonged to a whale and a 
crocodile, were lately found completely im. 
bedded in the oolite quarries (lower ouvlite), 
about a mile from Chipping Norton, near 


fom the wealden of Tilgate and other parts| cerebral cavity exposed in a cranium in the | Chapel-House.” It is principally on these bones, 
of Sussex, which, from the modification of its} Woodwardian collection at Cambridge. The} with others subsequently discovered and in the 
teeth, was indicative of a subgeneric deviation cerebral lobes were smooth and convex, as in/ collection of Mr. Kingdom, that the charac- 
from the true crocodilian type, for which the! existing crocodiles; behind these a portion of | ters of the cetiosaurus were determined. ‘They 
mme of Suchosaurus was proposed. The) the large optic lobes was visible. The length | include a portion of the tail consisting of ten 
Crocodile d’Argenton of Cuvier was stated to | of the cerebrum was one inch and two-thirds ; | vertebre ; the anterior and larger ones were five 
ie probably nearly allied to this subgenus, the; its breadth one inch and a half; the whole | inches and a half in length, seven inches across 
dental characters of which had been given by | length of the brain represented by the cast was | the articular surface at each end of the body, 
the author in his ** Odontography,” under the| two inches. The breadth of the cranium in /and not less than two feet in vertical diameter, 
name of Crocodilus cultrideus.° The dental, | this interesting fossil was six inches and a half; | including the neural (superior) and hemal (infe- 
dermal, and part of the osteological characters, | from the occiput to the commencement of the | rior) spines. Both articular extremities are con- 
were next minutely described of a distinct sub. | narrow elongated jaws, eight inches. Remains!cave, the anterior one being rather the deep- 
genus of crocodilians from the wealden beds,! of that division of the steneosauri of Geoffrey | est; but in this respect the cetiosaurus only 
the typical species of which was named Gonio- | St. Hilaire, to which the name of Streptospon- | slightly exceeds the teledsaurians. The articu- 
plerlis erapideus, in allusion to the regular | @y/us has been given by M. Von Meyer, were} lar cavities become shallower in the pos- 
quadrangular form of the large bony plates | Stated by Professor Owen not to have been | terior caudal vertebra ; these gradually dimi- 


which defended the skin, and to the thick, | recognised in any British strata previous to| nish in transverse and vertical diameter, but re- 


obtuse form of tooth with which these scute the present Report. Very characteristic ver-| tain the same length, when they are reduced to 
were associated. ‘This species Professor Owen | tebre from the anterior and the posterior part | two inches and one incli and a half in breadth. 
regarded as more completed mailed than any of of the dorsal region, shewing the reversed posi- | The body of the vertebra has no central cavity 
the crocodile family. ‘The localities mentioned | tion of the ball and socket; the deep lateral | (as in poikilopleuron). The neurapophysis 
in which remains of this species had been’ depression and the oblique buttresses of the | does not equal in antero-posterior extent the 
found, were Tilgate Forest, the Purbech lime- | transverse processes were described, from the| centrum, or body, of the vertebra; the dis- 
stone at Swanage, and the Hastings beds near lias near Whitby, and the oolite near Chipping parity increasing in the posterior caudal verte« 


Battle Abbey. The consideration of the re.| Norton. 
mains of the extinct family of crocodilians,: higher organised or loricate sauria referable to 
characterised by the biconcave stucture of the the crocodilian, teleosaurian, and streptospondy- 
vertebre, and including the genera called ste-|lian types, characterised respectively by the 
neosaurus and teleosaurus, next occupied a, ball and socket, the biconcave, or the reversed 
considerable proportion of the Report. A mi-j ball and socket structure of the vertebra, and 
mute comparison of the characters of these | agreeing in general size with the crocodiles and 
surians with those of other known existing | gavials of the present day, Mr. Owen next 
and extinct species being requisite, in order to proceeded to describe the remains of much 
solve the doubts expressed by Cuvier in his; more gigantic saurians, which occur from the 
later editions of **Ossemens Fossiles” on this; green-sand to the oolite inclusive, and have 
subject, and also to determine the relationship | been found in different localities in England. 
subsisting between the British and Continental | These enormous saurians, some of which must 
species of the teleosaurian family. The remains ' have rivalled the modern whales in bulk, may 
of the teleosaurians occur most commonly in ‘be presumed to have been of strictly aquatic 
the lias of the Yorkshire coast; and from an|and most probably of marine habits; in evi- 
examination of these, Professor Owen had been | dence of which the Professor called attention to 
enabled to contribute many facts towards the! the biconcave structure of the vertebre, and 
completion of the osteology of the genus, its, the coarse cancellous tissue of the long bones, 
essential relationship to the loricated saurians, | which shewed no trace of medullary cavity. 
and its specific distinction from the Teleosaurus In the great expanse of the coracoid and pubic 
cadonensis, the remains of which are so abun. ' bones, as compared with the teleosaur or croco- 
dant in the oolitic formations near Caen in’ diles, the gigantic saurians in question mani- 
Normandy. A minute description was given fested their closer affinity to the enaliosauria : 
of the form and disposition of the osseous scuta, | their essential adherence to the crocodilian 
forming the dermal armour of the 7'eleosaurus | type was marked by the form of the long bones 
Chapmanni. Specimens were noticed in the of the extremities, especially the metatarsals ; 
British Musenm ; the Museum of the town of and, above all, by the toes being terminated by 
Whitby; the Oxford Museum; the collections strong claws. ‘The main organ of swimming 
of the Earl of Enniskillen, of Sir P. Egerton, | was evidently shewn, by the strength and tex- 
Mr, Ripley of Whitby, Mr. Bowerbank, Mr.|ture of the caudal vertebra, to have been a 
Saull ; Philosophical Institution at York; at|broad vertical tail; and the webbed feet, pro- 
Scarborough ; of the Natural History Society | bably, were used only partially in regulating 
of Lancaster ; and other paleontologists. Pro-!the course of the swimmer, as in the puny 


After concluding the account of the | 





bre: the arch is placed towards the anterior 
end of the vertebra. The hemapophysial arch 
has a more contracted base than in the igua- 
nodon. One of the ungueal phalanges, which 
is subcompressed, slightly curved, and traversed 
on each side by a curved groove, measured five 
inches in length, and three and a half across its 
posterior part. The bone alluded to in Buck. 
land’s * Bridgewater Treatise,” vol. i. p. 115, 
and figured in Mr. Lyell’s “* Elements of Geo- 
logy” (1838), p. 384, is a metatarsal of the cetios 
saurus. This fossil was found in the great 
oolite of Enstone, near Woodstock. Some large 
caudal vertebra, and other bones of the cetio- 
saurus, have been discovered in the oolite of 
the neighbourhood of the town of Bucking- 
ham, and form part of Dr. Buckland’s museum. 
Some vertebra, an entosternal bone, a cora« 
coid, scapula, and fragments of long bones, be- 
longing apparently to the same skeleton, were 
disinterred from the middle oolite during the 
railway cuttings near Blisworth, and are pre- 
served in the collection of Miss Baker of North- 
ampton. ‘The anterior transverse branch of 
the entosternum measures upwards of four feet 
across. The posterior caudal vertebra, which, 
like those from Chipping Norton, measure five 
inches and a half in length, have a more hexa- 
gonal form ; the lateral longitudinal ridges, and 
those which bound the neural and hamal sur- 

* They were the same which Professor Owen had 
communicated to the Geological Society, Jume 30th, 1841, 
when the name of cetivsauyvus was proposed for the genus 
in question. 
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faces of the centrum, being more marked.| crag-stone (lower greensand), near Maidstone. |of the British fossil reptiles belonging to the 
They, perhaps, indicate a different species of | One of the specimens from the last-named lo-| great loricate, or crocodilian, group of saurig 
cetiosaurus. In the museum of Professor Sedg-| cality, in the collection of Mr. Benstead of|the Report next proceeded to the account of the 
wick, there is a caudal vertebra of the cetio-| Maidstone, has a conical crown, three inches | extinct species which manifested in the enduyy. 
saurus from the neighbourhood of Stratford-, long, and one inch four lines across its base, |ing parts of their organisation an intimate rely, 
on-Avon, The size of the fossils hitherto! which is circular. It consists of a body of com-| tionship with the numerous and varied tribe, 
obtained, especially the vertebra, if calculated | pact dentine, partly decomposed into a series of | of the smaller and lower organised saurians of 
according to the numbers and proportions of; successive lamelliform cones; but, with the|the present epoch, to which the terms Lace;. 
those of the crocodile, gives a length of forty! exception of the iguanodon and mosasaurus, | fians, or Squamate sauria, were applied; and 
feet to the cetiosaurus. There were next no-| which have teeth of a different form, no parts} Professor Owen observed, that in this, as jy 
ticed some fossil remains, principally vertebra, | of the skeleton of a saurian of such dimensions | the foregoing divisions of the saurian order, tle 
of another enormous saurian, which the form! as might have corresponded with these teeth of | ancient world possessed very singular, and also 
and texture of the vertebre proved to be nearly | the polyptychodon had been found in the cre-| very gigantic, species, which have now utterly 
allied to the cetiosaurus, but which differed in| taceous group, until the discovery by Mr. H.| perished, and have given place to carnivorous 
the proportions of the vertebra. One of these B. Macheson, of Hythe, of several bones of |and herbivorous quadrupeds of more active hia. 
—a caudal vertebra—from the Portland stone) such a saurian in the greensand quarries near | bits and a higher organisation. 

at Garsington, near Oxford, measured in an-! that town. ‘These remains, which include is.| Raphiosaurus.— The first fossils noticed in 
tero-posterior diameter of the centrum seven! chial, iliac, and pubic bones, a femur, tibia, and | the eleventh section of the Report were referred 
inches; in transverse diameter, seven inches' fibula, and several metatarsal bones, had been/to a small and hitherto undescribed genus 
nine lines ; in vertical diameter of the centrum, | originally referred to the iguanodon; but Mr. | of lacertians, from the chalk formations jar 
six inches. Both articular extremities of the! Owen pointed out the characters in the form | Cambridge, indicated by a portion of the lower 
vertebra were slightly concave; the body is, and structure of the femur, which has no me-| jaw, containing twenty-two close-set, awl-shaped 
slightly compressed laterally; its middle part dullary cavity, by which the remains in ques-|teeth anchylosed by their bases to an outer 
gives a subquadrate vertical section, with the) tion differ from all the terrestrial gigantic ext alveolar parapet of bone, thus corresponding 
angles slightly rounded; the expanded articu-| tinct saurians. No vertebra have yet been'with the pleurodont type of dentition among 
Jar ends are subcircular. A fractured dorsal discovered in the Hythe quarries; it remains|the lizards. To this genus (described and 
or lumbar vertebra, from the same locality, | doubtful, therefore, whether to refer the fossils) figured in the last part of the Geological 
with transverse processes extending obliquely | in question to the mosasaurus, or to the differ-| Transactions”) the name of Raphiosaurus is 
backwards from the upper part of the sides of ent genus indicated by the many-ridged tooth,|given. The beautiful specimen, consisting of 
the body, measures one foot across the nearly! or to a third distinct genus, which may beja series of twenty dorsal, two lumbar, two 
flat articular surface. The body of a caudal; found hereafter to possess peculiar dental and | sacral, and a few of the caudal vertebra, with 
vertebra of the same species, from the Portland | vertebral characters. {the pelvic bones, from the chalk near Maid. 
stone at Thame, measures seven inches four| Mosasaurus.—Of this genus, to which the! stone, corresponds with the jaw of the raphio- 
lines in antero-posterior diameter; six inches, celebrated cranium from St. Peter’s Mount, saurus in size. The vertebral characters are 
six lines in transverse diameter; and seven near Maestricht, belongs, Professor Owen had strictly those of the modern lacertians ; but the 
inches eight lines in vertical diameter. The, seen only a few vertebre from the English | absence of extremities and teeth prevented the 
under surface is concave lengthwise, and nearly chalk formations. Two of these form part of , generic affinities being accurately determined. 
flat from side to side; it is perforated by many} the Mantellian collection. They have the an-; Pleurodont Kocene Lizard.—Among the fos. 
large vascular canals. A third caudal verte-| terior articular facet concave, the posterior con- sils obtained by Mr. Colchester from the eocene 
bra is somewhat shorter in antero-posterior dia-| vex, and the other generic characters of the sand, underlying the Red Crag at Kyson, or 
meter, but exceeds the preceding in vertical) vertebrz of the mosasaurus, but have belonged Kingston, in Sussex, the existence of a lizard, 
diameter, which is eight inches. In all these} to a smaller individual, or to 4 different species about the size of the iguana, is indicated bya 
vertebra the neurapophyses are anchylosed to! of mosasaurus. part of a lower jaw, armed with close-set, 
the centrum, and have a smaller antero-pos-| Leiodon.—Hitherto no teeth identical with slender, subcylindrical, antero-posteriorly com. 
terior extent at their base, as in the Cetio-| those of the Mosasaurus Hoffmanni have been pressed teeth, attached to shallow alveoli, and 
saurus hypoolithicus. In the absence of other | discovered in England. The specimens which with their bases protected by an external para- 
evidence, Mr, Owen referred the gigantic sau-| Professor Owen had found so labelled in some pet of bone. The fragment of jaw is traversed 
rian of the Portland stone (upper oolite) to the | collections were the teeth of the pliosaurus, by a longitudinal groove on the inside, and per- 
same genus as the one previously described | The only specimens which approach in form to forated, as in most modern lizards, by numer 
trom the lower oolite, and proposed to indicate | the teeth of the mosasaurus are those from the ous vascular foramina along the outside. ‘The 
it by the name of Cetiosaurus epioolithicus. In‘ chalk of Norfolk, described and figured in Pro- teeth are hollow at their base. 

both species the hemapophyses are articulated | fessor Owen’s Odontograpby,” as indicative  Scincoid Oolite Lizards. —A small lacertian 
to the interspaces of two vertebra. To this’ of a new genus, for which the name Leiodon is is indicated by remains discovered in the cele- 
species Mr. Owen was disposed to refer a ver-| there proposed. These teeth are about one brated oolite at Stonestfield. The most intelli- 
tebra, eight inches in length of body, and nine) half the size of the maxillary teeth of the Mo- gible of these is a femur, ten lines in length, 
inches in transverse diameter, from the York-| sasaurus Hoff'manni, and differ more essentially having a hemispherical head supported on a 
shire oolite, at White Nab, which, together|in having their outer side as convex as the short subcompressed neck, on each side of the 
with some metatarsal bones, he had examined | inner side, the transverse section of the crown base of which there is a strong gonical trochan- 
in the museum at Scarborough. No teeth, or! being elliptic, the pointed extremities of the terian process: the middle of the shaft is cyliu- 
fragments of jaws or cranium, have hitherto ellipse corresponding with two opposite longi- drical, and soon expands to form a broad distal 
been discovered, which can be referred to either | tudinal trenchant ridges, which separate the-extremity. This shape of the bone proves it 
of the preceding species. The ninth section in | outer from the inner side of the tooth. The not to be the young of any of the great saurians 
the present Report was devoted to the descrip-! crown expands at its base, which is circular, hitherto discovered at Stonesfield, but indicates 
tion of remains of a saurian reptile of marine| and anchylosed to a conical process, developed its affinity to the scincoidian lizards, the largest 
habits, as gigantic as the cetiosaurus, but not | from the broad alveolar margin of the jaw. In forms of which, it is remarked, now exist in 
referable to that or any other known genus.) this acrodont type of dentition, the leiodon Australia, where they are associated with arall- 
The remains in question occur in the more} corresponds with the mosasaur. It is highly cariz and cycadeous plants, with living clara- 
recent strata, viz. those of the cretaceous group.| probable that its vertebra had the same generic gellz, rerebratule, and nigonia, and with the 
‘Teeth of a large saurian, having the general] form; and it is possible that those from the peculiar marsupial quadrupeds, the remains of 
character of those of the crocodile, but distin-| Norfolk and Sussex chalk, hitherto referred to. all which forms of organised beings characterise 
guished by the numerous and neatly defined| the mosasaurus, may appertain to the same ex. the samestratum and locality as does the pre- 
longitudinal ridges, abruptly terminated at dif-' tinct species of reptile as the teeth here de- sent extinct lacertian. Having concluded the 
ferent lengths upon the enamel, had been de- | scribed. From the correspondence in the general description of the smaller and terrestrial species 
scribed and figured by Professor Owen in his! structure, smooth external surface, and mode of lacertine sauria, the remains of which ave 
* Odontography,” under the name of Polypty- | of attachment of the teeth between the Maes-' included in slate extending from the eocene 
chodon. ‘These teeth had been found not un-/ tricht mosasaur and the English leiodon, it may, tertiary down to the oolite, Professor Owen 
frequently in chalk (specimens existing in most | be concluded that the latter genus had the same, next proceeeded to notice the more remarkable 
collections of fossils), as at Barnwell (museum | affinity to the lacertian type which the mosa-:and gigantic forms of terrestrial sauria from 
of Professor Sedgwick); and in Sussex, in the} saur so strikingly manifests in the presence of corresponding strata, before proceeding to the 
Folkstone gualt ; and likewise in the Kentish ‘pterygoid teeth, Having concluded the review description of the lacertians of the more ancient 
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strata, some of which have left their foot-prints|stone at Swanage Bay. Professor Owen had|the dermal scute. Hitherto, it was stated, the 
+ the new red sandstone. Of the gigantic] observed in some of the private collections in |claim of the hylmosaurus to generic rank among 
* tians in question, the most remarkable} the town of Malton, teeth unqnestionably be- | the ancient saurians had rested upon the modi- 
og megalosaurus, iguanodon, and hyleo- | longing to the same species as the Stonesfield | fications of the vertebra and their appendages ; 
sauruis—the worthy fruits of the perspicacity and | megalosaurus, from the ovlite in the neighbour- | the coracoids and the dermal scuta ; no part of 
esearch of a Buckland and a Mantell. With} hood of that town. The tooth from the new the head, jaws, or teeth, having been found so 
respect to the megalosaurus—the great carnivor- | red sandstone of Warwick figured in Messrs. | associated with the characteristic bones of the 
ous terrestrial lizard of the oolite period—the } Murchison and Strickland’s Memoir, and refer- | Skeleton, as to justify a decided application of 
objects of the Professor’s Report were reduced | red to the megalosaurus, belongs to another | their modifications to the establishment of the 
the descriptions of its discoverer in his ori- | genus of lacertian, more nearly allied to the characters of the genus. Teeth, however, of a: 
peculiar form, distinct from those of every 
and by the judicious remarks of Cuvier on its} Iguanodon.—Notwithstanding the very able | other known genus, discovered in the wealden 
natural affinities, to a brief record of the strata description and lucid figures with which Dr. | strata, as crocodilus, plesiosaurus, megalosaurus, 
and localities in which the remains of the me. | Mantell had elucidated his most celebrated dis- | iguanodon, are not very uncommon in these 
galosaurus have been found. The chief de-| covery —the iguanodon of the wealden clay, |strata. They were originally referred to Pro. 
yository of these remains was stated to be still | and although Cuvier had added to the value of | fessor Jeyer’s Keuper species, Phylosaurus cy- 
the oolite of Stonesfield, where the original | these notices by his judicious observations, and | lindricodon, by Dr. Mantell, and have subse- 
specimens were first discovered. Dr. Buckland | profound knowledge of saurian anatomy, Pro- | quently been transferred by G. Fischer de 
now possesses in his valuable collection frag-j fessor Owen’s examination of the numerous | Waldheim * to his genus rhopalodon, founded 
ments of a lower jaw, containing a tooth fully de- | specimens now collected from different locali-|on a portion of a jaw, containing several teeth, 
veloped, and many germs; an ilium, an ischium, | ties enabled him to add many additional facts | with which those of the supposed phytosaur of 
and a femur; a series of five vertebra, twojin the present Report. From the name im-}the Tilgate Forest have no essential resem- 
coracoid bones, humerus, radius, metacarpal and | posed on the gigantic herbivorous reptile of the | blance ; and Professor Owen further staied 
metatarsal bones. Although the essential cha-| wealden strata, and from the general tenor of | that the wealden teeth in question were equally 
racters of these remains refer the megalosaurus Mwhat has been written respecting it, it is com- | distinct from the bodies described and figured 
to the lower or lacertian division of the saurian | monly supposed that it is a gigantic iguana, or | as the teeth of the Ph. eylindricodon ; and that 
order; yet the teeth, the vertebra, and some of|a magnified representative of that diminutive they belonged to a lacertian species equal in 
the bones of the extremities, indicated its affini- | vegetable-feeding reptile of the present day.|size with the hylwosaur, as indicated by the re- 
ties to the crocodilian group. In the piece of | But ,the Professor remarked that there is no|mains hitherto found, and most probably be- 
jaw figured, the sockets, like the teeth, are com-' existing lizard which offers such important| longed to that genus. It may not be improba- 
pressed, separated by complete partitions, but | differences in the structure of the teeth, the|ble, added Mr. Owen, that the compressed 
so much wider than the teeth, as to suggest the | forms of the vertebra, or of the long bones, in| ungueal phalanx, conjectured by Mantell to 
existence of much ligamentous gum in the recent comparison with the iguana, as does the so-| characterise the fore-foot of his iguanodon, may 
animal. There is a slight groove, or rather aj called iguanodon ; and avery false notion would | likewise belong to the hyleosaur, if it be not 
ridge, along the inner side of the sockets, and be entertained of that extinct saurian, unless} part of the skeleton of one of the crocodilian 
itisat this groove that the apices of the new | these differences were duly appreciated and al- | subgenera of the wealden. The ancient lacer- 
teeth protrude. Teeth which appear straight lowed their full value. | tian reptiles, forming the types of the genera 
at first, are bent in progress of growth, and | Iguana, it was stated, had the tooth com-/| thecodon and palzosaurus, from the magnesian 
are serrated at both margins of the crown; | posed of a compact dentine, as in the monitors, | conglomerate near Bristol, were next noticed ; 
but, as they grow, the anterior margin at base the true lizards, and all the other existing | and it was stated that a microscopic examina- 
of the crown gets smooth and convex. Smooth! genera of saurians; whilst the iguanodon has/| tion of the teeth of these genera proved them 
surface of the tooth presents fine polished wrin- | a portion of the dentine complicated by the pre-! to belong to the saurian order. 

kles. Now, in all existing lizards, it was stated | sence of numerous medullary canals. ‘he ver-| Cladeiodon.—The new red sandstone of Eng- 
that the teeth are anchylosed, either to the side of , tebre of the iguana had the ball and socket land, which has been extensively worked in 
an outer alveolar parapet, according to the pleu- joint ; those of the iguanodon had the anterior , Cheshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, and other 
rodont type. or to its summit, according to the | surface of the centrum slightly concave, and, parts of the kingdom, affords scanty remains of § 
acrodont type. The double parapet, inclosing | the posterior surface flat,—a very important) vertebrata, and especially of reptilia ; the foot- 
and concealing the germs and the bases of the modification which allies the iguanodon to its| prints being the most common evidences of ani- 
full-grown teeth, is a remarkable approach to | equally ancient and gigantic congenus, the me- | mals ofthis class. Among the detached teeth ob- 
the crocodilian structure. ‘The megalosaur' galosaur. The femur of the iguanodon, in the | tained from the quarries at Coton End and Cub- 
equally deviates from the existing monitors and | process continued from the inner side, near the bington were some of moderately large size; § 
lizards in its vertebral characters. The femur,|upper third of the bone, deviates from all; the crown being upwards of an inch in length, 
like the teeth and vertebre, exhibits a mixture | the modern lacertians, and approaches nearer | remarkable for its very compressed, sabre-like ] 
of the characters of the monitor and the croco-| the crocodiles, but surpasses them in the de-|shape, and resembling the lacertius (paleo- j 
dile, Itis arched in two directions, being at|velopement of the ridge in question. A de-|saurus) of the magnesian conglomerate in hav- ] 
first concave in front and then behind. — Its! tailed description, founded upon an examination | ing trenchant and finely serrated edges. These | 





by “ h ; 
ginal memoir and the ** Bridgewater ‘T'reatise,” | palwosaurus of the Bristol conglomerate. 





articular head, directed forwards, has behind it 
& compressed and rather salient trochanter: 
it thickens towards the distal end, and there 
terminates in two unequal condyles. Near its 
upper third it has an expansion on both the 
inner and the outer side, like the one which is 
seen on the internal side of the femur in the 
crocodile. The femur of the monitor is less 
arched. The medullary canal is wide, which 
removes the megalosaur from the crocodiles, 
and indicates, as Dr. Buckland has well shewn, 
its aptitude for a more terrestrial life. Of 
the other localities in which the remains of 
the megalosaur occur, the next in importance 
to the Stonesfield slate is the wealden strata. 
Dr. Mantell has discovered in the forest of 
Tilgate a portion of the femur of the megalo- 
Saurus, twenty-two inches in circumference. 
Many teeth have been discovered altogether of 
the same form as those found by Dr. Buckland. 
Some fragments of the metacarpus and meta- 
tarsus from this locality were thicker than 
those of a large hippopotamus. Remains of 
the megalosaurus occur in the Purbeck lime- 





lof nearly all the remains of the iguanodon | teeth correspond with those of the palwosauri 


yet found, was next given; and the thirteenth | and lacertius, in general, in their microscopic 
section of the Report concluded with a notice| structure, and indicate a distinct species, forj 
of all the British localities and the strata in| which the name of Cladeiodon Lloydii was pro-§ 
which those remains had been found. | posed. 4 

Hyleosaurus.—The figures and description| hynchosaurus.—The foot-prints alluded toj 
of the beautiful fossil to which this name has|in the preceding section of this Report, an¢ 
been applied by its discoverer, Dr. Mantell,} which appear to be common in both Kenpey 
were stated to be amply sufficient to establish | and Bunter divisions of the new red sandstong 
its claim to rank as a distinct genus of the la-| on the Continent and in Great Britain, have at 
certian division of the saurian order. Like | tracted much and merited attention of late years 
two or three of the existing genera, the spinous! and have given rise to many ingenious specug 
processes supported each a compressed, vertical, | lations. ‘The most remarkable and most striké 
elongated, dermal, osseous plate, the entire se-|ing, from their size and peculiarity of form 
ries forming a ridge along the back. With this|are those that resemble, rudely indeed, th¢ 
character is combined the biconcave type of | impression of a human hand, and to which th 
vertebra so common amongst the saurians of| name of chirotherium has been given. Some 
the secondary period, with crocodilian scutw,!the German naturalists have described an 
and a plesiosauroid scapular arch! This com-| figured other forms of footsteps differing fro’ 
bination of characters being by no means the | those of the so-called chirotherium, but some 
least extraordinary which this extinct species| times occurring on the same slabs, aud mue 
presents. A detailed description of the re-| more unequivocally bespeaking their reptiliar 
mains of the hyleosaurus was given, with a!” » pettre a M. Roderick Impey Murchison, sur le Rhi 
notice of the peculiar microscopic structure of | palodon, 1841. 
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if not saurian nature. Those foot - prints, 
which are accompanied by the track appar- 
ently of a tail, Professor Owen supposes to 
have been made by the singular extinct sau- 
rian species which he described in the pre- 
sent section of his Report, and which was 
uffirmed to be the type of a distinct genus, and 
also of a distinct family or tribe of saurians, for 
which the name of rhinchosaurus or rhyn- 
chosauroid was proposed. A description of the 
vertebra, of certain bones of the extremities, 
and a detailed account of the cranium, were 
then given; and in reviewing the peculiarities 
of the skull, it was observed, than in the single, 
undivided, anterior, nasal aperture, bounded 
anteriorly and laterally by two separate inter- 
maxillaries, and posteriorly by the nasal bones, 
it presented the crocodilian type. In the depth 
as compared with the breadth of the anterior 
part of the skull, some of the chelonia offered 
the nearest approach to the present fossil ; and 
this affinity was more strikingly illustrated in 
the form of the lower jaw, the gentle convexity 
of its coronoid margin, combined with its im- 
perforate character ; and the slight deflection of 
the compressed symphynis,—a character which 
is exaggerated in the genus chelys. The 
depth and vertical position of the superior 
maxillary bones are characters which the rhyn- 
chosanrus possesses in common with many 
chelonians and lizards. If, as it seemed most 
probable, the jaws were edentulous, and had 
merely slightly dentated margins, a most strik- 
ing and characteristic chelonian condition is 
manifested in the ancient saurian of the new 
red sandstone. But it was doubtful whether 
the actual state of the maxillary armature 
might not have resembled that of the agamm 
and a few other lacertians, in which the dental 
In the struc- 


: System is very feebly developed. 
ture of the cranium, especially the long, verti- 
cal, and freely suspended tympanic pedicles, the 
closest and most essential affinities of the 
rhynchosaurus were proved to be to the lacer- 


tian sauria. Thus, it was observed, that as 
the ancient ichthyosaur combined in its osteo- 
logical structure characters that seemed to be 
borrowed from the four different classes of verte- 
brate animals, so the more ancient rhynchosaur 
appeared to have combined peculiarities which 
are now distributed among the four orders of 
reptilia, the biconcave vertebre being retained 
in the batrachian order; and the dawn of the 
reptilian class seemed to foreshadow some of 
the leading peculiarities of the chief groups 
which constitute its fully developed state. But 
the rhynchosaurus, like the other remarkable 
forms of saurians, exhibits characters which are 
altogether peculiar and anomalous: these are 
the extreme compression of the jaws, and more 
especially the form, the length, and the cur. 
vature of the intermaxillary bones, like the 
two incisors of a rodent; but the extremities of 
which are here prolonged, like the deflected 
apex of the beak ofa parrot or hawk, against 
the compressed symphynial extremity of the 
ower jaw,—a conformation that must have 
piven a most singular and striking physiog- 
omy to the living reptilé of that remote period 
pf the history of our planet. The still more 
trangeand anomalous reptiles provided, like the 
abled dragons, with wings, and called pterodac- 
yles, were next considered ; and the species cha- 
acterising the British strata, called oolite and 
as, were described. Of these the most re- 
arkable was the Pterodactylus macronyz, 
und at Lynn Regis, and now in the British 
Museum. The portion of jaw with teeth, 
posed to have belonged to this species, 
as stated to appertain to some extinct scorube- 


roid fish. The nineteenth section of the pe a very peculiar and complicated strncty, 
port was devoted to the description of the/of the teeth, whence he had proposed for the 
British fossil reptiles, belonging to the order! genus the name of labyrinthodon. This peen. 
chelinie. The grounds on which Cuvier had ‘liar dental structure was described jn gots; 
stated that the chelonites of Sheppey belonged | and illustrated by diagrams. Remains of f,, 
to a fresh-water genus were invalidated, and | species from the sandstone quarries (Keuper), 
three distinct species from the Londonclay ofthis; near Warwick and Leamington, were th, 
locality and Harwich were described. The first | described, under the names of Labyrinthod 
by the name of Chelonia Harviensis ; the second | Salamandroides, Lab. legtognathus, Lab, puchy. 
and third, under the names of Chelonia breviceps | gnathus, L. ventricosus, Lab. seutulatus, ‘| cc 
and conirostris, were from Sheppey Island. The | fossils discovered at Guy’s Cliff, and notice, 
species of true emys and of trionyx, from) by Dr. Buckland and Mr. Murchison jy 
the eocene fresh-water formations of the Isle} previously published memoirs, were referred to 
of Wight, the eocene clay at Bracklesham, | the first species, or the Mastodonsaurus sal, 
and the wealden beds, were next described. mandroides of Jeger. 

Remains of a chelonian from the chalk near| Labyrinthodon leptognathus.—The remains 
Maidstone, first noticed by Professor Owen) which Mr. Owen considers as portion of this 
in the ** Geological Proceedings,” were fully de-, species, consist of fragments - of the Upper 
scribed and stated to form the type of a new/and lower jaws, two vertebra, and a sternum, 
genus (Cimochelys), connecting emys with | They were found in the sandstone quarries 
chelonia, but essentially related to the latter) at Coton End, near Warwick. The portions 
genus. A more perfect specimen of the,of the upper jaw shew that the maxillary 
skeleton of this fossil turtle had been sub-|or facial division of the skull was broad, 
sequently obtained by Mr. Bensted, Maid-} much depressed, and flattened, resembling the 
stone, in a quarry of the lower chalk at| skull of the gigantic salamander, and of tie 
Barham, Kent, near the banks of the Med-| alligator, and the outer surface of the bones 
way. I¢ includes the carapace, dorsal ver-! was strongly sculptured, as in the crocodiliay 
tebre, eight pairs of ribs, a border of marginal | family, but of a relatively larger and coar 
plates, some of the sternal bones, and a/pattern. The fragment described contains 
coracoid bone. The carapace is six inches in | the anterior moiety of the single row of small 
length, and four in breadth ; the ribs are ex-| teeth, or thirty sockets, and the base of one 
panded and united by firmly serrated sutures|of the great anterior tusks. The bases o! 
along their vertebral halves only, whence they! the serial teeth project directly from the 
gradually taper to their marginal extremities, outer wall of the shallow socket, there being 
which are protected by the sternal or marginal, no alveolar ridge external to it. The larve 
plates. This extinct marine turtle has been | anterior fang is three times the size of the 
described as a species of emys (£. Benstedi)| first of the serial teeth, and the size of these 
by Dr. Mantell, in whose possession it now! gradually diminishes as they are placed farther 
is. Lastly, the evidences of more ancient | back; the length of the common-sized | 
tortoises or turtles were noticed, as those|about two lines, and the greatest t 
which have left impressions of their footsteps|one-third of a line. The apical two-thirds 
in the new red sandstones of England and of each tooth is smooth, but the basal third 
Scotland, and the fossil femur of a chelonian!is fluted, and anchylosed to the outer wall 
from the new red sandstone, near Elgin, was{of the socket. ‘he breadth of the upper 
described. | jaw, opposite the middle of the dental series 

Fossil Ophidians.—Not the least remark-| was two inches six lines. In proceeding | 

able feature of the present Report was the | wards, the jaw gradually expands to three 
account given of the remains of serpents,|inches; and in proceeding forward narrows, 


Pt 


a 
bre 


equalling in size the boa-constrictors of the}but in a less degree towards the anterior 
tropical regions of the present world, in the extremity, and then slightly widens or inclines 
oldest tertiary formations at the Island of| outwards onaccount of the large tusks. Where 
Sheppey, where the remains of these ancient|the upper jaw is entire, a portion next the 
serpents lie buried beneath strata of the| median suture, four lines in breadth, is separa- 
London clay of upwards of 100 feet in thick-| ted from the maxillary bone by a longitudinal 
ness, also in the London clay at Bracklesham, | harmonia, and corresponds with the position 
and in the eocene sand of Kyson. The} of the nasal bone in the crocodile. On com. 
anatomical character of the vertebre was! paring the structure of the cranium of the 
minutely described ; and it was shewn that labyrinthodon with the batrachian condition 
these differed from those of the modern py-jof the same part, Mr. Owen shews that an 
thons and boas, and indicate an extinct genus ;/important difference will be found to exist. 
the vertebre of the paleophis from Brack-|In both the caducibranchiate and _perenni- 
lesham must have belonged to a serpent at} branchiate species, the upper maxillary bones 
least twenty feet in length. do not extend horizontally over the upper sur- 

Fossil Batrachians.— Of this order, repre- | face of the skull, but leave avery wide interval 
sented at the present time in this country | between the maxillary and nasal bones; and 
by a few species of frogs, toads, and newts, | the palatal processes of the former contribute 
Professor Owen stated that he had discovered | as little to form the floor of the nasal cavity: 
some remarkable representatives in the new jin the crocodiles, on the contrary, the palatal 
red sandstones of Warwickshire. Some of| processes of the maxillary bones extend hori- 
these ancient batrachians were of gigantic|zontally inwards, and meet at the midile 
size as compared with the existing forms,|line of the roof, furming an unbroken floor 
and offered several remarkable modifications | to the nasal cavity. In the labyrinthodon the 
of structure by which they approached the|superior maxillary bones, as already shewn, 
saurian order. Certain fossils of the same} extend inwards to the nasal bone, constituting 
genus, found in the German Keuper, had been | with it a continuous roof to the nasal cavi- 
referred to that order under the name of|ties; but the palatal processes, instead of 
Mastodonsaurus ; these had subsequently been | reaching to the middle line, as in the croco- 
discovered to belong to a gigantic batrachian |diles, are very narrow, as in the batrachia. 
genus from the same formation, which Pro-|The osseous roof of the mouth is principally 
fessor Owen had discovered to be characterised |composed of a pair of broad and flat bones, 
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analogous to the divided vomer in batrachia,|alveolar margin, and that they subsequently 
jut of much greater relative extent, approach. | became fixed to the bone by anchylosis, as in 
ing, in this respect, those of the menopome, | the pike and lophius. A more striking ichthyic 
and defending the mouth with a more ex-|character is manifested in the continuation 
tensive roof of bone than exists in any lacer-|of a row of small teeth, anterior and external 
tian reptile: ‘ physiologically, therefore,” ob. | to the two or three larger tusks, forming a 
served Mr. Owen, ‘the labyrinthodon, in| double row of teeth at that part of the lower 
this part of its structure, comes nearest to| jaw. Of the Labyrinthodon pachygnathus, and 
the crocodile; but the structure itself, mor-| Lab. scutulatus, several bones of the extremi- 
hologically, is essentially batrachian.’ In the! ties, with the vertebra and dermal scute, were 
menopome and gigantic salamander, a row of | described : the latter are of a rhomboidal 
small teeth extends transversely across the) form, with longitudinal ridges on the outer 
anterior extremity of the vomerine bones; and| surface; and have hitherto been found asso- 
the occurrence in the labyrinthodon of a similar ciated only with the small species (L. scutulatus) 
row, consisting in each palatine bone of three| discovered near Leamington. But it was ob- 
median small teeth and two outer larger ones,/served that such detached superficial bones 
marks most strongly its batrachian nature; are the most liable to be separated from the 
and from the outermost tooth a longitudinal | fragmentary skeleton of the fossilised individual 
row of small and equal-sized teeth is continued|to which they once belonged; and that the 
backward along the exterior margin of the) negative fact of their not having been found 
palatine bone. The whole of this series of; asssociated with the remains of the labyrintho- 
palatal teeth is nearly concentric with the}don in other localities, is not sufficient proof 
maxillary teeth. In lacertine reptiles the ex-| of a difference of dermal structure between the 
amples of a row of palatal teeth are rare;) Leamington and Warwick species. If it be 
and when it exists it is short, and situated admitted as a generic character, it would not 
towards the back of the palate, upon the; therefore affect the claims of the labyrintho- 
pterygoid bones, as in the iguana and moso-|don to be admitted among the batrachians, 
sauurs In batrachia the most common dispo-| notwithstanding that every known species is 
sition of the palatal teeth is a transverse row | covered by a soft and naked skin. For the 
placed at the anterior part of the divided|tegumentary characters are inconstant and | 





The eulogies bestowed-upon this paper at its 
conclusion were felt by all the audience to be 
most justly merited; and when Dr. Buckland 
happily characterised its author as a worthy 
successor of Cuvier, a general burst of applause 
broke from every part of the audience. Among 
other points briefly touched by the learned 
Doctor, he observed that there was one thing 
he must notice, which approached the marvel- 
lous—which was, that discoveries often seemed 
to be made precisely at the time at which they 
were most required. As an instance of this, 
he stated that just at the time Mr. Conybeore 
had constructed the Plesiosaurus from the relics 
found, an entire skeleton was discovered, as if 
to prove that he was right in his conclusions. 
The same thing had happened to himself when 
engaged in a controversy with a German philo- 
sopher as to the existence of the hyzna in Eng- 
land, which opinion was hardly promulgated 
hefore the innumerable bones of the animal 
were found in the caves of Kirkland ; and now 
Professor Owen was enabled to prove the ex. 
istence of the rhinchosaurus, an animal the 
most extraordinary of all others, which it was 
clearly shewn established a connecting link be. 
tween four great families of reptiles. He con- 
gratulated the Society on the magnificent and 
gigantic work achieved by Professor Owen.— 
For the remaining business of the day, Mr. 


vomer in frogs, the menopome, and gigantic, variable as compared with those afforded by | Sanders exhibited all round the room some very 
salamander, and at the posterior part in cer-|the internal skeleton, as is manifested in the| fine drawings of the railway sections between 
tain toads. In the amphione, on the contrary,! chelonian order. With respect to the relation | Bath and Bristol; Mr. Strickland exhibited 
the palatal teeth form a nearly longitudinal) which the fossil sauroid batrachians of the Ger-/some specimens of Cardinia Agassiz; and a | 


series along the outer margin of the palatine} man and British new red sandstone, might bear | paper was read by Dr. Moore, ¢ Un the Raised 
bones. The labyrinthodon, as already shewn, | to the foot-prints of the so-called chirotherium, | Beach under Plymouth Hoe’ [noticed in our | 
combines both these dispositions of the palatal) which characterise the same formations, Protes- last]. ? 


teeth. 
more completely circumscribed by bone than in| 


size in the foot-prints corresponded with the 


The posterior palatine apertures are| sor Owen observed that the specific difference Of | msnsiuecnnse ——— 


REVIEWS 


most batrachians, occupying the same relative! variations in the size of the different species of | Amenities of Literature ; consisting of Sketches | 


position as in the iguana. The posterior | 
margin only of one of the anterior apertures! 
is exhibited in this specimen, but from its! 
curve Mr. Owen infers that the two apertures! 
were 
troy, 


logical condition of the nasal cavity, Mr.j}not of a marsupial mammal; but it was ob-| sittings and 


labyrinthodon. That both the fossils andj 
the footsteps belonged to animals, which, like} 
the existing tailless batrachians, had the hind. | 
legs much larger than the fore-legs. That he 


and Characters of English Literature. 
I. D'lsraeli, D.C.L. FUS.A. 
London, 1841. Moxon. { 
Some of our friends think that there is rather 


By 
3 vols. 8vo. 


not confluent, as in the crocodile, the|had long since suspected, with some other)a disproportionate share of science in our Num- 
or the menopome, but that they were} paleontologists, that the chirotherian foot-| bers at this period of the year, when the peram.j 
distinct, as in the iguana. From the physio-| prints were those of a batrachian reptile, and, bulating parliament of philosophers hold their} 


promulgate their proceedings. 


Owen is disposed to believe that the laby-jvious, from their form, that the ancient; Well, then, let such come with us into the 
. . - . a ) . “Ts . | . . . { 
rinthodon differed from the batrachia, and) batrachian must have exhibited a considerable | pleasant fieids of literature, and with an oldj 
resembled the saurians, in having distinct! modification of the existing types of that|and valued companion, whose paths have ever! 


posterior nasal apertures surrounded by bone, | 


order, 


Now, observed Professor Owen, we 


been attended with instruction and delight. 


and that its mode of respiration was the same|have in the labyrinthodon, also, a batrachian| Alas! that though he is our guide, he is un- 


as in the higher air-breathing reptiles. Inj 


the shedding and renewal of the maxillary, 


reptile, differing as remarkably from all known | 
batrachia and from every other reptile in the} 


able to see what canses our enjoyment. 
“ There is,” says his preface, one remar 


the transverse palatal teeth, Mr. Owen shews/ structure of its teeth; lastly, both the fossils'in which I must indulge: the author of the 
that the process took place alternately in each|and the footsteps are peculiar to the new red present work is denied the satisfaction of read 
row, as in many. fishes, whereby the dental|sandstone; and therefore he was disposed | ing a single line of it, yet he flatters himsel 


series is always kept in an efficient state. 
The author then described a portion sixteen 
inches long, of the left ramus of an under 
jaw, from the Warwick sandstone, which ex- 
hibited, in its structure, batrachian characters. 
The structure of the vertebrm and of the 
entosternal piece was afterwards described. All 
the parts of the skeleton proved the extinct 
animals in question to have been essentially 
batrachian, with affinities to the higher sauria, 
leading in the form of the skull and the 
sculpturing of the cranial bones to the croco- 
dilean group, and in one point of dental struc- 
ture, in the form of the episternum and the 
biconcave vertebra to the ichthyosaurus ; while 
in the bony palate there is a deviation from 
the batrachian character, and a resemblance 
to the lacertian type. From the absence of 
any trace of alveoli of reserve for the suc- 
cessional teeth, Mr. Owen believed the teeth 
were reproduced, as in many fishes, in the 
soft mucous membrane which covered the 


to regard the term chirotherium, as being, 
likewise, one of the synonyms of labyrinthodon. 
The Report concluded by remarks upon the 
general relations of the fossils described to the 
existing species, to each other, and to the 
strata in which they had been discovered. 
The disappearance of certain characters, and 
the assumption of others, as the fossil descended 
to deeper strata and remoter epochs, was com- 
pared with the analogous disappearance and 
substitution of characters in extinct fishes, 
established by the brilliant discoveries of 
Agassiz, and the same evidence was obtained 
in disproof of the hypothesis that older forms 
of organised beings had graduated into later 
forms, or had been in any degree their product- 
ive cause, but that the succession of distinct 
generic types from the ancient labyrinthodons 
upwards, through the ichthyosauri, plesiosauri, 
iguanodons, pliosauri, teleosauri, mosasauri, to 
the true crocodiles, could only be attributed to 
direct acts of the Creative Power, 





that he shall not trespass on the indulgence hg 
claims for any slight inadvertences.” 

We would write an introduction to this mosf 
truly literary publication; but such an autho# 
as Mr. D’Israeli needs no introduction to 
public which he has in former years so highl 
gratified by his various labours, It would 
an ill compliment to him and them; and there 
fore we pass at once to his new work, and bif 
it speak for us. ’ ; 

1t begins with an essay on Druidical Instity 
tion, which is followed by other essays on th 
Britons, Anglo-Saxons, the name of Englan 
its earliest writers, from Cedmon and Beowul 
to Bacon and Harrington; origin of language: 
dialects; travels of Mandeville and his su 
cessors ; early libraries ; sources of history ; t® 
spoliation of monasteries ; orthography and « 
thoepy; the discovery of witchcraft; the fir 
dramas; and, in short, some sixty productioy 
all upon interesting topics, and treated ir 





manner which mingles research with acute a 
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gervation, and particular inquiries with general 
information and applicable remark. 

From so various a conglomerate (to borrow 
one of our scientific terms) it is difficult to de- 
tach a piece to elucidate the whole; but we 
will strike off a fragment here and there, which 
will help to serve that purpose, and be accept- 
able for their own intrinsic value. 

The abandonment of Britain by the Romans 
is spoken of by the author in these words :— 

“ The tale of these ancient Britons who 
should have been our ancestors is told by the 
philosophical historian of antiquity. Under 
successive Roman governors they still remain- 
ed divided by native factions: ‘ A circum. 
stance,’ observes Tacitus, ‘ most useful for us, 
among such a powerful people, where each 
combatting singly, all are subdued.’ A cen- 
tury, as we have said, had not elapsed from 
the landing of Cwsar to the administration of 
Agricola. That enlightened general changed 
the policy of former governors ; he allured the 
Britons from their forest-retreats and reedy 
roofs to partake of the pleasures of a Roman 
city—to dwell in houses, to erect lofty tem- 
ples, and to indulge in dissolving baths. The 
barbarian who had scorned the Roman tongue 
now felt the ambition of Roman eloquence ; 
and the painted Briton of Cxsar was enveloped 
in the Roman toga. Severus, in another cen- 
tury after Agricola, as an extraordinary evi- 
dence of his successful government, appealed to 
Britain.—* Even the Britons are quiet!’ ex- 
claimed the emperor. The tutelary genius of 
Rome through four centuries preserved Britain 
—even from the Britons themselves ; but the 
Roman policy was fatal to the national charac- 
ter, and when the day. arrived that their pro- 
tector forsook them, the Britons were left 


among their ancient discords: for provincial ! 


jealousies, however concealed by circumstances, 
are never suppressed ; the fire lives in its 
embers ready to be kindled. The island of 
Britain, itself not extensive, was broken into 
petty principalities: we are told that there 
were nearly two hundred kinglings, the greater 
part of whom did not presume to wear crowns. 
Sometimes they united in their jealousies of 
some paramount tyrant ; but they raged among 
themselves; and the passion of Gildas has 
figured them as ‘ the Lioness of Devonshire’ 
encountering a * Lion’s Whelp’ in Dorset- 
shire, and ‘ the Bear-Baiter’ trembling before 
his regal brother ‘ the Great Bull-dog.’ ‘ These 
kings were tot appointed by God,’ exclaims 
the British Jeremiah; he who wrote under the 
name of Gildas. Thus, the Britons formed a 
powerless aggregate, and never a nation. The 
maked Irish haunted their shores, covering 
heir sea with piracy; and the Picts rushed 
rom their forests,-giants of the North, who, 
f Gildas does not exaggerate, even dragged 
own from their walls the amazed Britons. 


the despair of almost two centuries; it would 
have been the history of a whole people ever 
retreating, yet hardly in flight, had it been 
written. Shall we refuse on the score of their 
disputed antiquity the evidence of the Welsh 
bards? ‘The wild grandeur of the melancholy 
poetry of those ancient Britons attests the 
reality of their story and the depth of their 
emotions. 
our cobweb, and we know not on what point it 
hangs, such irreconcilable hypotheses are of- 
fered to us by our learned antiquaries, when- 
ever they would account for the origin or the 
disappearance of a whole people. ‘The mystery 
deepens and the confusion darkens amid con- 
tradictions and incredibilities, when the British 
historian contemplates in the perspective the 
Fata Morgana of another Britain on the oppo- 
site shores of the ancient Armorica—another 
Britain in La Brétagne.” 

Upon a point in this passage we have a 
single observation to offer. There is no suffi- 
cient reason assigned for the extirpation, as it 
were, of the Romans in Britain. Why, ex- 
actly, did they leave it? How? Were they 
fugitives, and those left behind massacred ? 
There is no other instance in historical record 
of the conquerors and occupants of a nation 
having all at once retired from it, and left only 
the traces of their walls and roads behind. 
We have always been struck with this re- 
markable fact ; and fancied that if the Britons 
instead of the Romans had been the historians 
of these times a very different tale would have 
been told. But we advance to their successors, 
the Anglo-Saxons, of whose literature it is 
truly stated :— 

“It is now ascertained that the Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts are found in a most corrupt 
state. This fatality was occasioned by the 
inattention or the unskilfulness of the calli- 
grapher, whose task must have required a 
learned pen. The Anglo-Saxon verse was 
regulated by a puerile system of alliteration, 
and the rhythm depended on accentuation. 
Whenever the strokes, or dots, marking the 
accent or the pauses are omitted, or misplaced, 
whole sentences are thrown into confusion ; 
compound words are disjoined, and separate 
words are jumbled together. ‘Nouns have 
been mistaken for verbs, and particles for 
nouns.” ‘These difficulties, arising from un- 
skilful copyists, are infinitely increased by the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon poets themselves. 
The tortuous inversion of their composition 
often leaves an ambiguous sense: their per- 
petual periphases; their abrupt transitions ; 
their pompous inflations, and their elliptical 
style; and not less their portentous metaphori- 
cal nomenclature where a single object must 
be recognised by twenty denominations, not 
always appropriate, and too often clouded by 





the most remote and dark analogies*—all these 


Such a people in their terrified councils were to) — —-—— 


e suppliants to the valour of foreigners ; from 
hat hour they were doomed to be chased from 
heir natal soil, They invited, or they en- 
ouraged, another race to become their mer- 
enaries or their allies. 
rom other shores hastened to a new dominion. 
Britain then became ‘a field of fortune to 
very adventurer when nothing less than king- 
ioms were the prize of every fortunate com- 
pander.’ We have now the history of a peo- 
le whose enemies inhabited their ancient land : 
he flame and the sword ceaselessly devouring 


te suil; their dominion shrinking in space, | looking further. Our grave Olaus was bewildered by this | blunder became universal, aud a century passed away 
3 Vic-| monstrous style of the Scalds, and translated this drink-, 
jing bout at Valhalla according to his own fancy,—‘ Ex | 


id the people diminishing in number ; 
ry for them was fatal as defeat. The dis- 
ters of the Britons pursued them through 


| 


! out of the curved trees of the head;’ which Bishop Percy | 


\ 
{ 


| with Olaus Wormius, the great Danish antiquary, to! 


* «« A striking instance how long a universal error can 
last, arising from one of these obscure conceits, is noticed 
by Mr. Grenville Pigott in his ‘ Manual of Scandinavian 
Mythology.’ ‘These warlike barbarians were long re- 
proached that even their religion fomented an implacable 


A | hatred of their enemies; for in the future state cf their 
The small and the great | ask ao 


paradisiacal Valhalla, their deceased heroes rejoiced at 
their celestial compotations, to drink out of the skulls of 
their enemies. A passage in the death-song of Regner 
Lodbrog, literally translated, is, ‘Soon shall we drink 


translates, ‘ Soon, in the splendid hall of Odin, we shall 
drink beer out of the skulls of our enemies.’ And thus 
also have the Danes themselves, the Germans, and the 
French. ‘The original and extraordinary blunder lies 


whose authority poets and historians bowed without 


concavis crateribus craniorum ;’ thus turning the ‘ trees 
of the head’ into a ‘skulJ,’ and the skull into a hollow 


We have spun the last thread of 


= as 
have perplexed the most skilful judges, who 
have not only misinterpreted passages, yt 
have even failed to comprehend the very sy), 
ject of their original.” « - ‘ 
The disquisition on Cedmon and Milton js 
interesting, but too much-for us at present; 
and we preier a charming description of ancient 
minstrelsy :— ie 
*¢ There were minstrels who held honourable 
offices in the great households, sometimes chosen 
for their skill and elocution to perform the dig. 
nified service of heralds, and were in the secre; 
confidence of their lord; these were those fy. 
vourites of the castle, whose guerdon was some. 
times as romantic as any incident in their own 
romance. No festival, public or private, jut 
there the minstrel poet was its crowning orna. 
ment. They awakened national themes in the 
presence of assembled thousands at the instal. 
lation of an abbot, or the reception of a bishop. 
Often, in the Gothic hall, they resounded some 
lofty * Geste,’ or some old ¢ Breton’ lay, or with 
some gayer Fabliau, indulging the vein of an 
improvvisatore, altering the old story when 
wanting a new one. Delightful rhapsodists, or 
amusing tale-tellers, combining the poetic with 
| the musical character, they displayed the in. 
fluence of the imagination over a rude and ua- 
lettered race: 
« —-—They tellen Tales 
Both of weepying and of game.’ 
Chaucer has portrayed the rapture ofa miu- 
strel excited by his harp, a portrait evidently 
after the life,— 
* Somewhat he lisped for his wantonness 
To make the English swete upon his tonge ; 
And in his Harping when that he had sunge, 
His Eyen twinkled in his Hed aright, 
| As don the Sterrés on a frosty night.’ 
| The minstrel more particularly delighted ‘the 
| Lewed,’ or the people, when, sitting in their 
fellowship, the harper stilled their attention by 
some fragment of a chronicle of their fathers 
and their father-land. The family harper touch. 
}ed more personal sympathies ; the ancestral 
honours of the baron made even the vassal 
proud—domestic traditions and local incidents 
| deepened their emotions — the moralising ditty 
| softened their mind with thought, and every 
_county had its legend at which the heart of the 
native beat. Of this minstrelsy little was writ. 
ten down, but tradition lives through a hundred 
‘echoes, and the ‘reliques of ancient English 
| poetry,’ and the minstrelsy of the Scottish 
| Border, and some other remains, for the greater 
}part, have been formed by so many metrical 
|narratives and fugitive effusions. ‘Lhere were 
| periods in which the minstrels were so highly 
favoured that they were more amply rewarded 
| than the clergy;—a circumstance which induced 
| Warton to observe with more truth than acute- 
i ness, that ‘in this age, as in more enlightened 
| times, the people loved better to be pleased than 
|to be instructed.” Such was their fascination 
{and their passion for ‘ Largesse!’ that they 
| were reproached with draining the treasury of 
ja prince. It is certain that this thoughtless 
|race have suffered from the evil eye of the 
monkish chroniclers, who looked on the min- 
strels as their rivals in sharing the prodigality 
cup. The Scald, however, was innocent of this barbarous 
| invention; and, in his violent figures and disordered 
| fancy, merely alluded to the branching horns, growing as 
trees, from the heads of animals—that is, the curved 
| horns which formed their drinking-cups. If Olaus_ here, 
| like Homer, nodded, something might be urged for his 
defence! for who is bound to understand such remote, if 
not absurd conceits? but I do not know that we could 
plead as fairly for his own interpolating fancy of * drink- 
jing out of the skulls of their enemies.” This grave 








without its being detected. It was so familiar, that 
Peter Pindar once said that the booksellers, like the 
' heroes of Valhalla, drank their wine out of the skulls of 
authors.” 
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of the great; yet even their monkish censors | teenth century, one century later than the his- 
relented whenever these revellers appeared. It | tories of the ‘Chatelaine’ and the Dame,’ either 
was a festive day among so many joyless ones | the female character was sometimes utterly dis- 
when the minstrel band approached the lone | solute, or the tyranny of husbands utterly reck- 
monastery. . 2 e ; 
the merry rebeck, echoed in the hermit-hearts | circumstance that women were strangled ry 
of the slumbering inmates ; vaulters came | masked assassins, or walking by the river-side, 
tumbling about, jugglers bewitched their eyes,| were plunged into it. This drowning of Wo- 
and the grotesque mime, who would not be|men gave rise to a popular proverb,—* It is 
outdone by his tutored ape. Then came the} nothing ! only a woman being drowned. : Lia 
aately minstrel, with his harp, borne before | Fontaine, probably without being aware of this 
him by his smiling page, usually called ‘ the | allusion to a practice of the fourteenth century, 
minstrel’s boy.’ One of the brotherhood has) has preserved the proverbial phrase in his * lua 
described the strolling troop who ; Femme Noyée,’ beginning 

' «Je ne suis pas de ceux qui disent ce n'est rien, 


‘ “4 mq F aa . 
Walken fer and wyde, C’est une Femme qui se noye !"* 


Her, and ther, in every syde, 
In many a diverse londe.’ 


| The personages and the manners here imper- 
* ee a 
life of these ambulatory musicians, | fectly sketched, constituted the domestic life of 


The easy : 2 : “ 7 a 
: te A = jour chilvalrie s P te twelfth century 
their ample gratuities, and certain privileges | our chilvalric b> goer ye a ee ae 
which the minstrels enjoyed both here and | © the first civi oa o : an ‘bish sp rr] 
among our neighbours, corrupted their man. | interval few cou d = ; Pee — — 
‘ot f > we | save . ° s bare 
yers, and induced the dissipated and the reck.' NOt always write 5 ant the ¢ ap one . : " 88 
iss to claim those privileges by assuming their the privilege of a layman for not doing the one 
tile. A disorderly rabble of minstrels crowded | OF the other. The intellectual character of 
ie, 4 2 * . ” 

‘ . ng , y be tri 1 the wandering 
every public assembly, and haunted the private the er + _ be agar Tie 
abode, At different periods the minstrels were; ™nstrel and the haughty ecclesiastic. 
iqnished the kingdom, in England and in minstrel mingling with all the classes of society 
— ’ bs ° ‘ Es aa ‘ He « ; alitw 
Frances but their return was rarely delaved. | Petlected all stg sy — sae “; — 

a " ye > > > Th +4 

The people could not be made to abandon these | V4S one of the people themselves 5 but the 
versitile dispensers of solace amid their own | ecclesiastic stood apart, too sacred to be touched, 
e ne $ sers solac * saeen: c Li PB : ‘ 
monotonous cares. At different periods min.| while ee not that either of 
strels appear to have been persons of great | Hie no le or of the people. @ 
veilth_a circumstance which we discover by| . On the origin of vernacular languages, the 
their votive religious acts in the spirit and ens- following plein ae a 
tom of those days. The priory of St. Bartholo- An ingenious literary antiquary has given 
mew in Smithfield, in 1102, was founded by} Aedes a _— 
‘Rahere,’ the king’s minstrel, who is described Of Latin words merely abbreviated by omitting 
bs ba pleasant witted wentleman.’ such as we) their terminations, whence originated those nu- 
a Sain « anemia vadinetictdl and. more. | ™erous monosyllables which impoverish the 
may imagine a wealth strel, . Docs pore: 
over, ‘the king’s,’ ever to have been." In St rench langnage. In the following instances 
Mary's church at Beverley in Yorkshire, stands| the Gauls only used the first syllable for the 
anoble column covered with figures of min.| entire word, damnum—damn ; aureum—or ; 
tres. inscribed ‘This Pillar made the Myn- | malum—mal ; nudum —nud ; amicus—ami ; 
stediess? and at Paris, a chapel dedicated to St vinum—vin ; homo—hom, as anciently writ- 
trels 5” < s, a chi : St. ste a : sei 
Julian of the Minstrels was erected them,!t"3 curtus—court ; saga on a ;' 
covered with figures of minstrels bearing all the 20% and 90 a wn T “ oy a 
instruments of music used in the middle ages, | of our nelg' ibours stl Titus alls; thus i fies 
where the violin or fiddle is minutely sculp.| Sinks into Gracque ; Titus Livius is re - 
tured, If, in these ages of romance and ro- | Live 3 and the historian of Alexan er the 
mancers, the fair sex were rarely approached Great, the dignified Quintus Curtius, is the 
without the devotion of idolatry, whenever| Indicrous Quinte Curce !—Auguis, as _— 
‘the course of true love’ altered—when the| — sis a fast iia “ 
dee ESR GE " anquaes 
frail spirit loved too late and should not have rs trans we and transtusion 0 fg 
: : aes aly ret: as fous ter ation of her 
wed, the punishment became more criminal vs hes 9 gio i aucie a ens ‘tin mar 
than the crime; for there was more of selfish | P@terual soul, and Spain dt¢ “i i a 
revenge and terrific malignity than of justice, |JeSty of the Latin accent ; i ae y 
when autocratical man became the executioner ree goon skies, = * ’ Gothi — ith © 
of his own decree. The domestic chronicles of | exible organs. nt the Gothic aud the 
these times exhibit such harrowing incidents as{!orthern raves barbarously abbreviated or dis- 
those of La Chatelaine de Vergy, where suddenly , =e their oe Se ” — SO wot 
asceneof immolation struck through thedevoted | “ chem haw gave thelr own re ¢ bv pea ; 

° } + | re 13 Org rectulate racy 
household ; or that of La Dame du Fayel, who| “ere 18 but one organ to regulate the delicacy 
was made to eat her lover’s heart. And those|0f orthoepy—a musical and tutored ear. The 
who had not to punish, but to put to trial, the | Gaul, in cutting his words down, contracted a 
affections of women who were in their power, | 
had their terrible caprices, a ferocity in their 
barbarous loves. Year after year the Gothic 
lord failed to subdue the immortalised patience | 
of Griselda, and such was our ‘ Childe Waters,’ 
who put to such trials of passion, physical and 
mental, the maiden almost a mother. In thefour- 


shock of their hard, redundant consonants, lost 


* «« Montaigne was so well acquainted with this practice, 
that he has used it as a familiar illustration of the obsti- 
nacy of some women—which I suppose the good man 
imagined could not be paralleled by instances from the 
masculine sex; however, his language must not be dis- 
guised by modern version. * Celui qui forgea le conte de 
la femme qui, pour aucune correction de ménaces et bas- 
tonnades, ne cessait d’appeler son mari, Pouilleux, et qui, 
précipité dans Veau, haussvit encore, en s’étouffant, les 
mais et faisoit au-dessus de sa téte signe de tuer des poux, 
forgea un conte duquel en vérité tous les jours on voit 
Yimage expresse de l'opiniatret¢ des femmes.’ ‘The punish- 
ment of our ‘ Ducking-stool’ for female brawlers possibly 
originated in this mediaeval practice of throwing women 
into the river: but this is but an innocuous baptism, 
while we find the obstinate wife here, who probably spoke 
true enough, s'ctouffant,—merely for correcting the filthy 
lubbard, her lord and master,” 


* “Stowe’s Survey by Strype, book iii. 135. We might 
wish to learn the authority of Stowe for ascribing this 
‘pleasant wit’ to Rahere of the eleventh century! As the 
pen of venerable Stowe never moved idly, our antiquary 
must have had some information which is now lost. * The 
King’s minstrel’ is also a doubtful designation: was the 
founder of this priory «a king of the minstrels ?’ an oflice 
which the French also had, Roy de Ménestraulz, a governor 
histituted to keep order among all minstrels. Our Rahere, 
owever * pleasant-witted,’ seems to have fallen into pen- 
ance for his ‘ wit,’ for he became the first prior. 





Then the sweet-toned vielle, or| less, when we find that it was no uncommon | 


us a copious vocabulary, as complete evidence | 


nasal sharpness; and the Northmen, in the | 


|the vowelly confluence, This vulgar or cor- 
jrupt Latin, mingled with this diversity of jar- 
gons, was the vitiated mother of the sister. 
|langueges of Europe sisters still bearing their 
amily likeness, of the same homely origin, but 
of varions fortunes, till some attained to the 
| beauty and affinence of the Latin line. From 
|the first the people themselves had dignified 
their spurious generation of language as Ro- 
mans, or Romance, or Romaunt, still proud, 
perhaps, of its Roman source; but the criti- 
eal Latins, themselves, had distinguished it 
jas rustic, to indicate a base dialect used 
lonly by those who were far removed from 
{the metropolis of the world. But when these 
i different nations had established their se. 
|parate independence, this vernacular idiom 
;was wholly left to the people; it was the 
image of their own barbaric condition, un- 
worthy of the studies, and inadequate to the 
genius, of any writer. The universal language 
maintained its pre-eminence over the particu- 
jlar dialect, and as the course of human events 
| succeeded, in the overwhelming of ancient 
| Rome another Rome shadowed the world, Ec- 
| clesiastical Rome, whence the novel faith of 
| Christianity was now to emanate, far more po- 
|tent than military Rome, perpetuated the an- 
jcientlanguage. The clergy through the diver- 
| sified realms of Europe, were held together in 
}strict conformity, and by a common bond 
{chained to the throne of the priesthood—one 
| faith, one discipline, one language.” 
On our own mother tongue the annexed oli. 

| servations will be read with interest :— 

** The Saxon language had been tainted by 
}some Latin terms from the ecclesiastics, and 
;some fashionable Normanisms from the court 
of the Confessor; when the Norman-French, 
| fatal as the arrow which pierced Harold, by a 
single blow struck down that venerable form—. 
and never has it arisen! And now, with all: 
| its pomp, such as it was, it lies entombed and 
coffined in some scanty manuscripts. We in. 
{deed triumph, that the language of our fore. 
| fathers never did depart from the land since it 
survived among the people. What survived ? 
| It soon ceased to be a written tongue, for no 
| one cared to cultivate an idiom no longer re- 
| quired and utterly contemned. After the Con- 
!qnest, the miserable Saxons lost their * bouk~ 
craft.? We find nothing written but the eon- 
tinuation of a meagre chronicle. A few pietiste. 
| still lingered in occasional homilies, and a soli- 
| tary charter has been perpetuated; but the 
| style was already changed, and, as a literary 
jlanguage, the Anglo-Saxon had for ever de- 
|parted! It had sunk to the people, and they 
' treated the ancient idiom after their fashion — 
| the language of books served not simple men ; 
|laying aside its inflections, and its inversions, 
jand its arbitrary construction, they chose a 
shorter and more direct conveyance of their 
thoughts, and only kept to a language fitted to 
the business of daily life. This getting free 
from the encumbrances of the Anglo-Saxon, we. 
| may consider formed the obscure beginnings of 
| the English language. All the gradual changes 
jor the sudden innovations through more than, 
two centuries may not be perceivable by pos- 
terity ; but philologists have marked out bow 
first the inversion was simplified, and then the 
inflections dropped 3 how the final e became 
mute, and at length was ejected ; how ancviega. 
words were changed, and Norman neologisins 
introduced. As this English cleared jeseit of 
the nebulosity, the anomalies, and all qhe.com. 
plex machinery of the mother idiony a natural 
style was formed, very homely, {ow shis vaunted 
Saxon now came from the mouths of the people, 
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and from those friends of the people, the monks, 
who only wrote for their humble brother Sax- 
ons. The English writers, who were compos- 
ing in French, and the more learned, who dis- 
played their clerkship by their Latinity, had a 
standard of literature which would regulate or 
advance their literary workmanship ; but there 
was no standard in the language of bondage ; 
it had mixed, as Ritson oddly describes it, 
€ with one knows not what,’ a disorganisation 
of words and idioms. Numerous dialects per- 
vaded the land ; the East and the West agreed 
as ill together as both did with the North and 
the South; and they who wrote for the people 
each chose the dialect of their own shire.’’ 

As our language advanced, Gower and 
Chaucer wrote; and we repeat a pleasant 
anecdote of the former :— 

“ This tale of Gower’s free and honest satire 
on courts and courtiers is not yet concluded. 
The sphere of a poet’s influence is far wider 
than that of his own age; and however we may 
now deem of this grave and ancient poet, he 
still found understanding admirers so late as in 
the reign of Charles the First. In the curious 
* Conference’ which took place when Charles 
the First visited the Marquess of Worcester, at 
Ragland Castle, with his court, there is the fol- 
lowing anecdote respecting the poet Gower. 
The marquess was a shrewd though whimsical 
man, and a favourite of the king for his frank- 
ness and his love of the arts. His lordship en- 
tertained the royal guest with extraordinary 
magnificence. 
a sumptuous copy of Gower’s volume. Charles 
the First usually visited the marquess after 
dinner. Once he found his lordship with the 
book of John Gower lying open, which the 
king said he had never before seen. ‘ Oh!’ 
exclaimed the marquess, ¢ it isa book of books ! 
and if your majesty had been well versed in it, it 
would have made you a king of kings.’ * Why 
so, my lord?’ * Why, here is set down how 
Aristove brought up and instructed Alexander 
the Great in all the rudiments and principles 
belonging to a prince.’ And under the persons 
of Aristotle and Alexander, the marquess read 
the king such a lesson that all the standers-by 
were amazed at his boldness. The king asked 
whether he had his lesson by heart, or spake 
out of the book 2 * Sir, if you would read my 
heart, it may be that you might find it there ; 
or if your majesty pleased to get it by heart, I 
will lend you my book.? The king accepted 
the offey. Some of the new-made lords fretted 
and bit their thumbs at certain passages in the 
marquess’ discourse ; and some protested that 
no man was so much for the absolute power of 
a king as Aristotle. The marquess told the 
king that he would indeed shew him one re. 
markable passage to that purpose, and turning 
tu the place, read 

* A king can kill, a king can sav 


i: , 
A king can make a lord a knave 
And of a knave, a lord also,’ 


On this several new-made lords slank out of 
the room, which the king observing, told the 
marquess, ‘ My lord, at this rate you will drive 
away all my nobility.” This amusing anecdote 
is an evide:ce that this ethical poet, after two 
centuries and a half, was not forgotten; his 
spirit was still vital, his volume still lay open 
on the library table ; it afforded a pungent les- 
son to the courtiers of Charles the First, as it 
had to those of Richard the Second.” 

And the lines quoted: they are identical 
with Burns— 


** The king can make a belted knight, 


Among his rare curiosities was | 


——c 
only the old bard is the more pointed of the|denominated the ‘ Tour de la Libraries’ 
two. pentane it to the custody of his valet.dp. 

Mr. D'Israeli suggests that Bunyan’s “ Pil-|chambre, Gilles Mallet, constituting him his 
grim’s Progress” may have been founded on/librarian. He was no common personage, {oy, 
** Piers Ploughman,” which we think more| great as was the care and ingenuity required, 
than likely ; and many later writers have been he drew up an inventory with his own hand yf 
deeply indebted to the same prolific and curious | this royal library. In that early stage of book. 
source, \collecting, volumes had not always titles to de. 

On the subject of early libraries our author | note their subjects, or they contained several jn 
is full of literary gossip :— ‘one volume ;* hence they are described by their 

** There probably was a time when there ex-| outsides, their size and their shape, their cover. 
isted no private libraries in the kingdom, nor! ings and their clasps. This library of Charles V, 
any save the monastic; that of Oxford, at the! shines in extreme splendour, with its many. 
close of the thirteenth century, consisted of ‘a coloured silks and velvets, azure and vermeil, 
few tracts kept in chests.’ In that primeval green and yellow, and its cloths of silver ang of 
age of book-collecting, shelves were not yet; gold, each volume being distinctly deseribed by 
required. Royalty itself seems to been desti-!the colour and the material 6f its covering, 
tute of a royal library. It appears, by one of, This curious document of the fourteenth cer. 
our recently published records, that King John) tury still exists. This library passed throug! 
borrowed a volume from a rich abbey, and the! strange vicissitudes. The volumes in the 
king gave a receipt to Simon, his chancellor, | ceeding reigns were seized on, or purchase 
for ‘the book called Pliny,’ which had been in|a conqueror’s price, by the Duke of Bediord, 
the custody of the abbot and convent of Read-, regent of France. Some he gave to his brother 
ing. ‘The Romance of the History of Eng-| Humphrey, the Duke of Gloucester ; and they 
land,’ with other volumes, have also royal re-| formed a part of the rich collection which that 
ceipts. The king had either deposited these) prince presented to Oxford, there finally to be 
volumes for security with the abbot, or, what | destroyed by a fanatical English mob. Oudiers 
seems not improbable, had no established col-|of the volumes found their way back to the 
lection which could be deemed a library, and, | Louvre, repurchased by the French at London, 
as leisure or curiosity stimulated, commanded |The glorious missal that bears the regents 
the loan of a volume. The borrowing of a vo-;name remains yet in this country, the pro. 
lume was a serious concern in those days, and! perty of a wealthy individual. Accident las 
heavy was the pledge or the bond required for preserved a few catalogues of libraries of noble. 
the loan. One of the regulations of the library, men in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
of the Abbey of Croyland Ingulphus has given. more pleasing than erudite. In the fourteenth 
It regards ‘ the lending of their books, as well | century, the volumes consisted for the greater 
the smaller without pictures as the larger with | part of those romances of chivalry which » 
pictures ;’ any loan is forbidden under no less) long formed the favourite reading of the noi e, 
}a penalty than that of excommunication, which the dame and the damoiselle, and all the 
might possibly be a severer punishment than lounging damoiseaux in the baronial cas 
|the gallows. Long after this period, our Eng-; The private libraries of the fifteenth centuy 
|lish libraries are said to have been smaller than) were restricted to some French tomes of chi- 
|those on the Continent; and yet, one century | valry, or to ‘a merrie tale in Boccacce 3) and 
and a half subsequently to the reign of John, | their science advanced not beyond * ‘The Shep. 
the royal library of France, belonging to a/herd’s Calendar,’ or * The Secrets of Albert 
monarch who loved literature, Jean le Bon, did | Great.’ 
not exceed ten volumes. 





he 
There was an intermixture of legend. 
In those days they jary lives of saints aud apocryphal adventures of 
had no idea of establishing a library ; the few |‘ Notre Seigneur’ in Egypt 3 with a volume or 
volumes which each monarch collected, at great} two of physic, and surgery, and astrology. A 
cost, were always dispersed by gifts or bequests | few catalogues of our monastic. libraries: still 
at their death; nothing passed to their suc-jremain, and these reflect an image of ve 


cessor but the missals, the heurres, and the studies of the middle ages. We tind versions 
offices of their chapels. ‘Uhese monarchs of the}of the Scriptures in English and Latin—a 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, amid the|Greek or Hebrew manuscript is noted down; 4 
prevailing ignorance of the age, had not ad-jcommentator, a father, and some schoolmen ; 
vanced in their comprehension of the uses of ajand a writer on the canon law, and tie 
permanent library beyond their great prede-|medieval Christian poets who composed in 
cessor of the ninth; for Charlemagne had or-| Latin verse. A romanice, an accidental classic, 
dered his books to be sold after his death, anda chronicle and legends,— such are the usual 
the money given to the poor. Yet among|contents of these monastic catalogues, But 
these early French kings there were several though the subjects seem various, the number 
who were lovers of books, and were not insen- | of volumes was exceedingly few. Some mouio- 
sible of the value of a studious intercourse, |teries had not more than twenty books. In 
atixious to procure transcribers and translators. {such little esteem were any writings in the 
A curious fact has been recorded of St. Louis,; vernacular idiom held, that the library ot 
that, during his crusade in the East, having | Glastonbury Abbey, probably the most extell- 
learned that a Saracen prince employed scribes |sive in England, in 1248, possessed no more 
to copy the best writings of philosophy for the|than four books in English, on common reli. 
use of students, on his return to France he/gious topics; and in the later days of Henry 
adopted the same practice, and caused the! VIII., when Leland rummaged the monasteries, 
Scriptures and the works of the fathers to be|he did not find a greater number. The library 
transcribed from copies found in different|of the monastery of Bretton, which, owing 4 
abbeys. These volumes were deposited in alits isolated site, was among the Jast dissolved, 
secure apartment, to which the learned might|and which may have enlarged its stores wit) 
have access ; and he himself passed much of his |—--—- canine sanieaileaiial 
time there, occupied in his favourite study, the] ,*,~.7hereader mas form, some Mes nn 
writings of the fathers. Charles le Sage, in | entries :—* Un Livre qui commence de Genesis, et alls: 
1373, had a considerable library, amounting to 


traite des fais Julius Cesar, appelle Suetoine.—‘ Un Livre 
nine hundred volumes. He placed this collec-|¢f traite du fait des Romains, de la vie des SS. Pers 





A marquess, duke, and a’ that,” 


en Francois, en un volume, qui ce commence de Gene's, 
tion in one of the towers of the Louvre, hence} Hermites, et de Merlin,” 
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the spoils of other collections which the times 
d, when it was dissolved in 1558, could 
ouly boast of having possessed one hundred and 
ate distinct works. In this primitive state of 
jook-collecting, @ singular evidence of their 
jibliographical passion was sometimes apparent 
in the monastic libraries. Not deeming a writ- 
ren catalogue, Which might not often be opened, 
sufticiently attractive to remind them of their 
lettered stores, they inscribed verses on their 
yindows to indicate the books they possessed, 
and over these inscriptions they placed the por- 
traits of the authors. ‘Thus they could not look 
through their windows without being reminded 
af their volumes 3 and the very portraits of 
authors, illuminated by the light of heaven, 
might rouse the curiosity which many a barren 
title would repel.” * 

[Conclusion in our next.) 


offere 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

YHE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION. 
Hiarpy news has been received of this in- 
teresting Expedition. Theagent at Lloyd’s has 
received the following letter from their agent 
at Hobart Town, of the 17th April last :— 

“ By the last list you will have received the 
return to this port of Her Majesty’s ships 
Erebus and ‘error, Captains Ross and Crozier. 
Nothing official has as yet transpired here, but 
it is generally understood that the Expedition 
has heen very successful; and these British 

ps proceeded eleven degrees lower south than 
the Astrolabe or ZClé, and four degrees more 
lan any other vessel has ever yet reached ; 

they were enabled to fix the exact position 
of the South Magnetic Pole at about 100 miles 
distant from them; and that some extraordinary 
mistake appears to have affected the calcula- 
tions of the Americans who approached these 
regions.” 

The Hobart Town papers also contain the 
fulloving announcement :— 

“It is our pleasing task to announce the 
safe return to our port of Her Majesty’s dis- 
covery ships Erebus and Terror, Captains Ross 
and Crozier, after a voyage of six months 
to the Antarctic Pole. The Expedition has 
leen crowned with the most complete success. 
As soon as the season promises a chance of 
ulditional triumph, Captain Ross will again 
explore the Antaretic regions. 

the barrier of ice which impeded their farther 
progress was traced for 300 miles eastward. The 
appearance of these inhospitable regions is re- 
presented as one continued scene of valleys of 
ice and mountains of snow. A discovery was 
made of a volcanic mountain in a desert of ice 
and snow, which must have been extremely 
strange if not terrific, and will no doubt, in 
England, furnish the subject of many a pano- 
ramic painting. ‘Ihe officers and crew ate all 
in the enjoyment of excellent health.” 

The Erebus and Terror entered the main 
part of the ice, on their voyage of discovery 
towards the South Pole, on the Sth of January 
last, being then in lat. 66° 45’ S., and long. 
ITP 13 E. On the 10th of the same month 
they descried land in lat. 71° 56’ S., long. 171° 
\7’E.; and coming up to it on the 12th of 
Jannary, they took possession of it in the name 
of Her Majesty. This land extends south to 
73’. Proceeding onwards, a large volcano, 
emitting dense clouds of smoke, was observed 
on the 28th of January, in lat. 77° 31’ S., long. 
167? 30’ E. On the 2d of February they 





we Some of these extraordinary window-catalogues of 
the Monastic Library of St. Alban’s were found in the 
cloisters and presbytery of that monastery, and are pre- 
served in the * Monasticon Anglicanum,’” 





reached to the utmost extent of their voyage, 
viz. lat. 78° 4’ S., and long 173° 12’ W., and 
were here stopped by icebergs 150 feet high, 
and by fields of ice which were traced as ex- 
tending 300 miles to the eastward. 

Although, in the course of the voyage, 
Captain Ross was enabled to verify the cor- 
rectness of many of the spots laid down in the 
charts of the former, he also discovered one 
singular error, namely, the existence of water 
over a large space described as land, and which 
the Erebus and Terror actually sailed over for 
avery considerable distance, leaving the land 
300 miles from the latitude laid down in the 
American chart. It is said that the sea in 
this direction abounds in seals and sperm 
whales. Not a single casualty occurred among 
the crews, and the vessels reached Hobart Town 
in safety, where they will remain till the season 
arrives for further operations. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(Third notice. } 
FRIDAY. 
SrcTIon A.—Mathematies and Physics. 
Papers and Communications. 

1. Sir John Herschel’s ‘ Report on Simultaneous Mag- 
netical and Meteorological Observations, with Remarks, 
by Colonel Sa}ine.’ 

2. Colonel Sabine’s ‘ Report of Committee on Solar 

Radiation on the Alps.’ 

3. Colonel Sabine’s ‘ Report on Provision of Instru- 
ments for Meteorological Observations.’ 

4. J. Scott Russell’s ‘ Notice Supplementary to his 
Report of the Committee on Waves.’ 

5. Professor Phillips’ * Account of New Researches on 
Rain, at York.’ 

6. Mr. Atkinson's Observations on Rain, at Carlisle, 
with Remarks, by Professor Phillips.’ 

Climate.’ 

Colonel Sabine read the Report (No. 1) 
drawn up by Sir J. Herschel. The Committee 
consisted of Sir J. Herschel, Professor Whe- 
well, Dr. Peacock, Professor Lloyd, and Colonel 
Sabine, to superintend the simultaneous ob- 
servations on terrestrial magnetism and me- 
teorology, and the Report contained the pro- 
gress made. Observations for August 1840 
have been received from St. Helena ; for Sep- 
tember, from Toronto; for October, from Van 
Diemen’s Land; for March 1841, from the 
Cape of Good Hope; the delay at this latter 
place did not arise from want of exertions: 
from each returns now are regularly trans- 
mitted. At the portable observatories erected 
at Kerguelen’s and Van Diemen’s Land, the 
May and June terms were recorded ; during 
the August term the magnetometers were 
hourly registered, and the reductions have been 
begun and are being continued. During term 
time three observations are regularly made at 
intervals of two and a half minutes; also are 
noted aurora discharges. 
Madras is dated January Ist, 1841. Accounts 
have reached the Committee also from Brussels, 
from Prague, from Cadiz, where the observa- 
tory has been completed. M. Bugoslawski’s 
letter from Breslau to Colonel Sabine bears date 
July 3d, 1841. At last, it stated, the arrange- 
ments here are satisfactory, the three mag- 
netometers have been mounted in one room. 
Although difficulties occurred to interrupt the 
progress of this result, the good cause had 
not suffered, not one of the material terms in 
1841 has been omitted: the variations in 
horizontal and vertical force have been regis- 
tered, and all is going on well. Lloyd's 
practical instructions have been followed, and 
the absolute declination and intensity have 
been obtained for the terms of August and 
November 1840. Accounts had been received 
from Norway, the instruments purchased by 
the Council of the Royal Society are to be 


7. Mr. Hopkins, ‘On the Influence of Mountains on ! 


The first report from! 


fixed at Christiana; a private observatory at 
Havannah promises essential service. Obser. 
vations are making in Russia at four places ; 
on the Ist of January, 1841, they were all 
in a state of forwardness, and the results be. 
coming more distinct. On the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1840, the Erebus and Terror left Van 
Diemen’s Land ;* on board, and during tempo-~ 
rary expeditions, daily observations have been - 
made with the magnetic instruments. Mag- 
netic surveys also have been made in sundry 
districts. Colonel Sabine dwelt on the im. 
portance and advantage of magnetic surveys 
at the present juncture; they form integral 
parts of the mass, and thereby the results 
obtained are extended from points to distance. 
One important survey in the British possessions 
in North America has been undertaken by 
Government. Lieutenant Younghusband had 
been appointed to this especial service for three 
years. The Master-General of the Ordnance 
also has added a second officer at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in anticipation of the survey 
of Sonth Africa. For that of British Guiana, 
by Schomburgk, instruments have been sup- 
plied out of the grant: the portable magneto- 
meter to be returned. Instruments have 
been supplied by Government to, and great ad- 
vantage is expected from, the known scientific 
zeal of the African Expedition. Captain Calde- 
cott, by direction of the Rajah of Trevancore, is 
carrying out the magnetic survey of Southern 
India; that of the north of India also is in 
contemplation. It is highly desirable that in 
these surveys a regular and concerted system 
should be followed connectedly with Professor 
Lloyd’s instructions, which, besides their prac- 
tical utility, are highly satisfactory.—The grant 
of 502. has been exceeded by 122. 

Col. Sabine read a letter which he had received 
from Sir John Franklin, since he had been in 
Plymouth. It stated that Captain Ross had been 
jless disappointed than Sir Jolin had expected 
|at the discoveries of the French and Amevicans 

in the high southern latitudes. He considered 
that they had not at allinterfered with the great 
lobjects of his voyage. It was true they had 
| discovered a little more land, but this was no- 
‘thing in comparison with the great magnetical 
| problem to be solved. Sir J. Franklin believed 
| that Captain Ross would discover the magnetic 
| pole or poles. He commented on his very com- 
plete mass of observations, and on his zeal and 
attention ; nothing, he says, escapes his vigi- 
\lance. In conclusion, Sir John strongly ad- 
vised another expedition to the north-west pass. 
age. Colonel Sabine, before he sat 
remarked that an important point for consider- 
ation was the disposal of the transmitted term 
observations. Those of Breslau, and other 
places, may be considered those of the British 
Association. The two received from Breslau 
may be included in the next volume of ** Trans- 
actions.’ But next year twelve would be ac~ 
cumulated, therefore, plates, &c. &c. would 
be requisite. Should the publication of the 
extending observations be undertaken by Go- 
vernment? his was a matter of anxiety to 
the Committee, which would be greatly light- 
ened by advice and counsel. 

Col. Sabine stated with reference to the Report 
(No. 2) of the Committee, consisting of himself 
and Sir J. Herschel, to provide two actinometers 
for observations on the intensity of solar radia. 
tion, to be made by Professor Agassiz at consider« 
able heights in the Alps, for which a grant of 102, 
had been passed at Glasgow, that the actinome- 
ters had been supplied. And with reference 





down, 


“® See particulars of their voyage, just received, in 4 
subsequent page, 
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MEE raLapeepens ereemuueadh meee: 
to No. 3, which involved the provision of a 
good mountain barometer and thermometer 
for the assistance of Mr. M‘Cord in his me- 
teorological observations, for which purpose 
the sum of 20/. had been placed at the dis- 
posal of Colonel Sabine, that the barometer, 
but not the thermometer, had been supplied. 
No. 4. Mr. Scott Russell admitted that the 
report of the Committee ‘On Waves’ last year 
was considered final. It contained, however, 
one or two doubtful results. Since the last 
meeting he had had an opportunity of repeat- 
ing his experiments on a large scale, and he 
asked to be allowed to submit his present com- 
munication as an appendix. By enlarging the | 
triangular channel, and by diminishing wd oi and produce apparently two tides in- 
angle at the base, cutting off from the bottom | stead of one. This, however, is embarrassed 
about one and a half inches, and making the| with difficulties, and theory says that these 
proportions of the channel six feet wide and|two waves coming together would go up 
two feet deep, he had propagated therein a|together, and, according to Professor Airy, 
beautiful and perfect wave, and obtained results | neither pass by the other. But if the height 
so decided as to leave no ambiguities. The! of the wave varies in small proportion to the 
difference between experiment and theory, as|depth, then the wave will undergo changes 
propounded by Professor Kelland, was small) in form, the outline be altered, and a single 


the former occasion—their great interest and 
the addition to our knowledge of the subject ; 
and referred to the tide wave in the Frith 
of Forth, the phenomena of which Professor 
Airy had been engaged in explaining theoreti- 
cally. 
{[This, doubtless, many of our readers will 
remember.] In some parts there occur four 
tides in the twenty-four hours. ‘The explana- 
tion seemed to be this, that two tide waves, of 
different velocities, arrive at the mouth of the 
Frith, the one from the north, and the other 
from the south and eastern parts of the English 
coast, and separating there, proceed up the 





before; but now that experiment had been ;summit broken into two and even three. | 


made on a sufficiently large scale, the velocity | This, Professor Whewell said, appeared to him 
of a wave in a triangular channel has been!to be the explanation. He had recently re- 
fully established. Another circumstance had |ceived it from the Astronomer Royal, in a 
arisen from the employment of the larger chan- | brief letter, which also contained the precise 
nel, and had assumed importance. Mr. Rus-| formula. It must be satisfactory thus to see 
sell was desirous to ascertain whether it were! theory and experiment go hand in hand. In 
possible to generate a negative wave possessing | conclusion, he asked Mr. Russell whether he 
the same character as the positive wave. The|was aware that the fact of two tides in 


positive was generated by the addition of water the Frith, had been published in the “ Philo-! 


to the end of the channel; the negative, by | sophical Transactions’ a hundred years ago ? 

lifting up water from the end of the channel.| Mr. Russell replied that that was not known 
This latter moves also with uniform velocity, |to him, but he had heard that the phenomenon 
is reflected just as the positive; the anterior | had been noticed many years ago. The fact is 
portion of itis of the same shape as that of the universally known among the fishermen as 


on the results in this communication and of 


The tides of the Forth are peculiar. | 


positive, and is propagated with a velocity due 
to the depth of the lowest part of the wave. 
The new feature is this :—The positive wave, | 
coming into stagnant water, moves the parti- 
cles of the water a certain distance and leaves 
them ; but not so the negative, which is never 


generated without secondary waves. It is 
always attended by oscillatory waves in an infi- 
nite series; lessening in height, and becoming 
shorter, the farther they ave from the negative 
wave—diminishing in length, in height, and in | 
shape, until they become infinitelysmall. The} 
relation existing between these waves offers a | 
curious result. All oscilla:ory waves meeting | 


jleaking tides, as though one had leaked from 
‘the other. 

Professor Phillips then brought before the 
; Section * An Account of new Researches on Rain 
vat York, and Observations on Rain at Carlisle.’ 


| Mr. Hopkins’ communication was illustrated by | 
a diagram, and had principal reference to the! 
‘effect of a ridge of mountains on tropical cur-! 


‘vents, and generally to the sources of variety in 
‘climate. 
SecTION B.—Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Papers and Communications. 


1. On some Instances of Restrained Chemical Action,’ 
by Mr. Parnell. 


2. ‘On some Subjects connected with the Sulphocyan- 


each other, cross without interference ; but the ides,” by Mr. Parnell. aa lai 
negative and positive, nearly exactly equal, den? ay a Aig as Stimulants to Vegeta- 
Meeting, neutralise each other, leaving only | 

residual waves (in case of inequality, we pre- | Elements,’ by Mr. Fownes; read by Mr. Parnell. 
sume), which appear to consist of oscillatory! The papers in the Chemical Section of this 
waves. 
sites meeting, the two waves are extinguished of some interest, but neither very important 
for ever; and secondly, the apparent impos-jnor very new. The communication by Dr. 
sibility of producing a negative wave to leave | Daubeny on an agricultural subject is, however, 
the particles of water in the same state it ,so useful a companion to that ‘On the Midge 


4. ‘On the direct Formation of Cyanogen from its | 


The result then is that, first, oppo- {day referred to points in experimental chemistry | 


— 
jcounted stimulants to digestion, because, with. 
jout being nutritious themselves, they, by their 
' presence, cause the food to be assimilated More 
lreadily. Now, it becomes a fit subject for jn. 
/quiry, whether manures operate in the forme 
| way or in the latter, and likewise whether th. 
fact that certain of them act less beneficially a: 
subsequent periods of their application thay 
they do at first, is to be explained on the recog. 
nised principle “‘ that stimuli lose their {lj 
effect upon living matter on repetition.” D;, 
Daubeny adduced several facts which led him 
, to infer that the nitrates of soda and of potass 
operate favourably on certain crops, by common. 
,hicating to them nitrogen ; and that the reasyy, 
why these salts sometimes appear to lose their 
influence when repeated, and even to leave the 
land in a worse condition than- before, is not 
from their being stimuli, and, as such, amen. 
able to the law above alluded to, but because 
the free supply of nitrogen, afforded by the de. 
composition of the nitrates, would cause the 
plant to absorb a larger portion of those other 
ingredients, such as phosphate of lime, silicate 
of potass, &c., which are present in only a 
limited quantity in the soil: thus tending to 
exhaust it of these materials, and causing 
thereby a worse crop to take place the year 
following. Now, though it may be true that 
the nitrates, considered in the above point of 
view, act in some sense indirectly as stimuli, 
yet it was conceived that the term itself had 
better be abandoned, as its adoption might 
lead to an erroneous impression in the mind of 
the farmer with respect to the proper mode of 
restoring to the laud its original fertility. If 
the theory suggested by the author be the true 
one, it will follow that the proper remedy 
would be, not to discontinue the use of the 
nitrates, but to restore to the land, by the ap- 
: plication of bone-manure, &c., at intermediate 
periods, those other ingredients which had been 
abstracted from it in too large a quantity. In 
order to determine what materials are wanting, 
and in what proportions to apply them, inde- 
pendently of the empirical plan of ascertaining 
by repeated trials the substances which best 
succeed in remedying the deficiency, two me. 
| thods suggest themselves. ‘The first, a difficult 
one, is to learn, by a minute analysis of the 
‘soil, whether all the ingredients which the 
,crop requires are actually present in it, so as to 

take care that they should possess qualities 
‘equivalent to those which would be con- 
‘tained in the intended crop. ‘The second, a 
more practical one, is to calculate how much of 
each substance had been abstracted by every 
crop taken off the ground, and to add an equi- 
valent quality in the shape of manure, Tie 
| Professor suggested that a kind of book-keeping 
| on this principle should be undertaken on each 
farming establishment, in which a debtor and 
\creditor account might be made ont, of the 


found them. Another subject was worthy of |in Wheat,’ by Professor Henslow (see our last’ nitrogen, the earthy phosphates, the alkali, Xc., 
being mentioned in relation to the resistance of | No.), that we have much satisfaction in giving | abstracted as crop, and restored as manure each 


water to the propulsion of vessels. Without a 
diagram, however, we cannot represent the 
curves of resistances, -nor clearly shew how the 


resistance is much greater at velocities less cussed the question as to the sense in which! ject. 
g 1 J 


{a brief but correct abstract of it. 
| ©On Manures, considered as Stimulants to 
Vegetation.” In this paper the author dis- 


iyear ; and concluded by directing attention to 
| certain points which require further investl- 
| gation with reference to this part of the stil. 
The first of these is, whether nitrates, 


than that of the wave, and much less at veloci- | manures may be regarded in the light of stimu-| when introduced as manure, actually diminish 


ties greater than the wave. This was esta- 
blished before the last Report; but there was 
one point omitted, and that was, as to a vary- 


{lants to plants. It is evident that if the term 
jstimulus be understood in an acceptation simi- 
jlar to that in which it is employed with refer- 


in quantity and finally disappear after suc: 
lcessive crops have been grown upon land im- 
| pregnated with them, The second is, whether 


inp: velocity and a varying depth. The omis-jence to the animal economy, it ought to be | common salt acts as food or as a stimulant 


sion will now be supplied in the Appendix to|confined to bodies which by their presence! to vegetables. ; 
the Report. The result of the experiments is, | assist in promoting the secretion and assimila-| position of ali the several crops cultivated 


that at infinite depths and great velocities, the 
difference between velocity and resistance be- 
comes smaller and smaller. 

Professor Whewell made a few observations 


ition of the nutritious matters present, and 
| ought not to include such as themselves afford 
the materials for the plant to feed upon. Thus 
common salt and other condiments are ac- 


The third is, the exact — 
jthe farmer, as well as of all the manures he 
jemploys, so that he may know exactly the 
amount of alkaline and earthy salts, as well a 
lof nitrogen, present in each of them. 
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The desultory conversation that ensued em-|might have drifted down the valley of the | but he ascribed it to the nature of the Alpine 
praced questions and answers, theoretical and | Plym, and worked their way from the estuary waters, which contained no food, and ran with 
practical, highly interesting and important, in-| into the cavern where they were found, In a so rapid a current as to be uninhabitable by the 
asmuch as the faets elicited thereby may be subsequent part of the discussion Dr. Buck-j\eel. Where such torrents descended from 
hereafter applied to the improvement of agri- land combated the notion that, because human mountains they were generally deficient in this 
culture. The general impression appeared to remains were found among the bones of the respect, and it was seen that the same circum- 
he that great advantages are to be derived from geological period, it was to be supposed that, stances attended the Rhine; whilst the Elbe, 
satisfactory analyses (on a large scale) of soils. those human beings were contemporary with free from Alpine streams, contained abundance 
These were recommended to be made exten-\them. He ascribed it to interment, stating | of the fish. Germany was, however, one of the 
sively. And with reference to the use of the that the bones of elephants and hyenas, and richest countries in the world for ichthyology. 
nitrates as manures, the principal object to be other animals, were frequently dug up in| He had found seven species of sturgeons, and 
yscertained is whether or not the nitric acid be ' making graves in the churchyards of Dorset- , one quite new in the Danube, and recommended 
decomposed. shire and other localities. He also gave an the general study of this science in particular, 

The title of paper No. 4, by Mr. Fownes, amusing account of a cave in Wales, in which with reference to the fresh-water specimens 
‘On the direct Formation of Cyanogen from he had found the skeleton of a female who had there and in other rivers. 
ite Elements,’ held forth no promise of con-, been buried among fossil remains, and who; Mr. Couch having been appealed to, said he 
nexion with the foregoing. However, in de-|had evidently kept a sort of suttler’s shop, had little to add to what Mr. Yarell had pub- 
tailing the careful experiments conducted for as appeared from the remains of Celtic imple- lished. The eel always descended to the ocean 
the above expressed object, it appeared that ments of gambling, and other amusements of a if it could, to deposit its spawn; but if pre- 
nitrogen in contact with carbon was condensed | camp. vented it sought any possible situation, even in 
and combined with it. Hitherto, from the! During the interval between the first and hard ground or damp ground, which afterwards 
conceived repulsion, as it were, of nitrogen to' second paper, Dr. Buckingham explained the became hard. At first, it was perfectly trans- 
vodies other than oxygen and hydrogen, it was construction of the model of the coal field of parent, and the opaqueness began at the tail, 
thought that the presence of nitrogen in vege- | the Forest of Dean, of the coal fields of the It crossed meadows and devoured slugs ; as an 
tation was due mainly to ammonia. The facts | north of England, as well as of the lead mines instance of the former, he had heard of one 
descrived in Mr. Fownes’s experiments shew of the mineral districts. He explained the caught in a bird-trap. Millions of them climbed 
the tendency of nitrogen to unite with carbon, | great utility and advantage of models of mines rocks, and they could ascend the spouts of 
ifa material be present to compress the parti-, over drawings. houses whenever there was water to sustain 
cles of the nitrogen, and may change the views, Mr. Peach then read a paper ‘On the Or-' their motion. He also noticed the force of their 
of theoretical agriculturists as to its source to! ganic Remains of the South-east Coast of prehensile tails—so strong, that if they could 
plants. Dr. Daubeny readily caught at this | Cornwall.? The paper was illustrated by draw- | once get any hold of a material, their efforts to 
novel relation, and promised it his immediate |ings of enchrinites and other fossils found in escape from captivity were quite astonishing. 
aud earnest attention. | the district described. Cornwall had been sup- | Their bites, too, were severe, being performed 

SecTION C.—Geology and Physical Geography. posed not to be so rich in fossil remains. with a rotatory motion of the head ; and during 
Papers and Communications. — Professor Phillips explained the nature and thunder their habit was to leave their shelter 

1. Mr. Jordan, ‘On the Best Mode of taking Eleetro- Value of a number of fossils which were laid | in mud, or banks, or bottom of the river. 
type Casts of Fossils.’ A f . before the Section ; and his observations were Some other curious facts relating to various 
oa the Post-tertiary Formations of) followed up by some remarks from Mr. Wil-| fish were afterwards mentioned in the conver. 

sation which ensued. 





3. Dr. Buckland, ‘!n Explanation of Mr. Sopwith’s liams. 


Models of Geological Faults and Sections.’ 
4. Mr. Peach, ‘ On the Organic Remains of the South- | 
east Coast of Corn:vall.’ 


5, Rev. D. Williams, ‘On Stratified and Unstratified | 
Volcanic Products in the Neighbourhood of Plymouth.’ | 

Mr. Bartlett's paper consisted of a de-| 
scription of the post-tertiary formation in| 
Devon and Cornwall, a great portion of which | 
was formed from the disintegrated material at | 
Dartmoor. 

The President recapitulated the points of 
the paper, after which a discussion took place 
between Mr. Austin, Professor Sedgwick (who 
made some interesting remarks on the raised | 
beaches of Devon and Cornwall, and their | 
organic remains), and Dr. Buckland, who 
explained some osseous remains brought from 
the Limestone Cavern of Berry Head ; among 
which he pointed ont two human bones, a! 
femorand tibia. Some of the bones, he thought, 
had dropped in, as cases of that kind often | 
occurred ; some caves, however, had also been 
inhabited, bones were afterwards carried in, 
and such places were also frequently used as 
sepulchres and places of burial. He explained 
the action of water in corroding the substance 
of the rock into hollows, and stated the various 
speculations that had been formed as to these 
osseous remains, whether they had been carried 
i, or more probably fallen in through Jateral 
chasms, which were afterwards filled up by 
stalactites. He alluded to the animal remains 
found in the Oreston caverns, describing the 
appearance the excavation presented when he 
entered the cavern, where the bones of hyenas 
ind other animals not now found in this 
hemisphere were deposited in great quantities. 
He thought some of these appearances favoured 
the theory of a period of cold having at some 
time followed a period of heat, when these 
creatures were basking in warmth and sun- 
shine. He thought it probable that the bones 





| Education.’ 


The poison in whiting 

Mr. Williams read his paper ‘ On Stratified (we believe, or some fish like it) caught at Ja- 

and Unstratified Volcanic Products in the maica, was described to be instantaneously 

Neighbourhood of Plymouth,’ which contained | fatal to human life; and the roe of the same 

some further particulars of the elvan dykes fish in our own seas had been found, under cer- 

alluded to by the President. The paper was tain circumstances, to be peculiarly dangerous. 
illustrated by diagrams. ft was followed by It was stated that pilchards (owing to tempera- 
some observations from Professor Sedgwick, on | ture and its desire of warmth) spawned in 
the disturbances of granite and other rocks by deep water in winter, and in shallow water in 
these remarkable dykes. | Spring. _ : 
Section D.—Zoology and Botany. | Another striking observation was made, 
Papers and Communications. jnamely, that the luminous appearance of the 
1. Dr. Hodgkin, «On the Distribution of Queries on | Sea often proceeded from prodigious masses of 
the Human Race,’ proposed by a Committee of the Sec-| spawn floating on its surface. This ‘* foul- 
tion, and containing Observations and Suggestions relat- water,” as it was called, was of an oily nature, 
ing to the Study of Ethnography. a Sy 
3, Capt. Widdrington, R.N. © On the Eel, and on the} and being decomposed by the heat of the sun, 

Peesh-sraeee ich of a piiatiaitn ita the creature was disengaged and sunk into its 

cueeelier baboal Ohaus? siganaiid eee are natural element. . 

" 4. Mr. Forbes, Ge Two Remarkable Marine Inverte-' Congers, it had been ascertained, saw well at 
rate Animals inhabiting the Sea.’ sixty fathoms depth in daylight ; one of ninety- 
Se a ee ny eNOS eight pounds ¥ rematoaah. and a common eel 
6. Mr. J, E. Gray, ‘On a New Glirine Animal from weighing twenty-six pounds. 

Mexico. | Mr. Ball’s communication merely described 

Dr. Hodgkin animadverted on the import-|the effect produced by the odour of a young 
ance of inquiries into the state and condition of porpoise upon some plants in a greenhouse, 
man, which seemed to have been neglected and | where he had deposited it in order to have the 
overlooked by philosophy, whilst it bestowed! soft parts cleaned off by the maggots of tlie 
all its attention on comparatively minute and {blue flesh-fly. Their leaves were turned red 
trivial investigations, such as the shape of aj and yellow,—flowers and a bramble died,—and 
plant, or the construction of a butterfly or bee-| the others seemed as if dipped in boiling water. 
tle. His communication followed up that of |The odour was of a fatty character; but he 

Mr. Pritchard at Bristol, but seemed to be| was not clear that the effect might not be pro. 

chiefly turned towards the projects of the Abo- | duced by the fornice and of the maggots. 

rigines Society and the protection of the natives| Mr. Forbes described two remarkable marine 
of New Zealand. | invertebrate animals inhabiting the Egean Sea. 

An interesting conversation ensued on the| Mr. Patterson read a paper ‘ On Natural 
subject of savage dialects. | History as a Branch of Education.’ 

The Secretary read Captain Widdrington’s | Mr. J. E. Gray described a new glirine 

It ap- 

The susceptibility of the eel to cold| peared from various characteristics to be the 


paper ‘On the Eel and Fresh-water Fish of | animal, lately received from Mexico. 
Austria.’ 
had been assigned as the cause of its not being | representative of the genus Jerbea, which is 
found in the upper branches of the Danube ;| confined to the western parts of Africa, and 
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was a remarkable instance in the geographical 
range of animals, 
Section E,—Medical Science. 
Papers and Communications. —Ni. 


GENERAL MEETING, 

Town Hail, Devonport. 
Proressor WurwELt’s (the President) ad- 
dress on taking the chair, being a distinct 
portion of the annual history of the British 
Association, we subjoin a report of its sub- 
stance. The learned Professor set out by 
some personal remarks on his election to the 
Presidency, and circumstances connected with 
it; and on his eligibility to undertake the 
duties of that high station, chiefly resting on 
his constant attendance, regard for the Insti- 
tution, and having filled all the subordinate 
offices with zeal and assiduity. He then 
entered upon a luminous view of the general 
position of the Association, and spuke as fol- 
lows :— 

* Those of you who are acquainted with the 
writings of the greatest of our philosophers, 
are aware that several of them who have con- 
templated the past progress and future pros- 
pects of science in that spirit of comprehensive 
thought and large hope, which the subject 
so strongly calls for, have imagined some vast 
institution, by which the advance of science 
should be systematically and powerfully aided ; 
—some great Philosophical College, which 
should have for its business, not to teach 
mainly, but to make discoveries—to extend our 
knowledge of every part of nature by all the 
appliances which experiment and theory, ob- 
servation and calculation, ingenuity and per- 
severance, can supply; and in addition to 
these, by more material resources, money and 
a multitude of fellow-labourers. You recol- 


lect, perhaps, the great Bacon’s remarkable | 


picture of the * New Atlantis.” The ima- 
giuary teacl.er, whom he introduces as one of 
the sages of this Utopian region, describes to 
the inquiring traveller an institution which he 
calls Solomon’s House, and which is such a 
college for making discoveries as we have just 
spoken of. Of this institution, he says, ‘ The 
end of our foundation is the knowledge of 


causes and secret motions of things, and the} 
enlarging the bounds of the human empire, 


to effecting of things possible.” As parts of 
this house, there are described caves and wells, 
ehambers and towers, baths and gardens, parks 
and: pvols, dispensatovies and furnaces, and 
many other provisions for experiment and ob- 
servation. There are also many classes of 
persons who conduct the business of this col- 
lege, and whom, according to their employ- 
ments, he calls by somewhat fanciful names— 
merchants of light; mystery men; depreda- 
tors ; pioneers, or miners ; compilers ; dowry 
men, or benefactors; lamps; inoculators ; 
and finally, interpreters of nature, who elevate 
the truth of experiment into general laws, the 
highest forms of human knowledge. Other 
philosophical writers have presented, in various 
ways, somewhat of the same conceptions. But, 
you will perhaps say, all this is mere imagina- 
tion. Such an institution exists only in 
Utopia: it was never contemplated as a reality. 
True: it is ideal, just as all the highest forms 
of human institutions are ideal. It is Utopian, 
just as a perfect monarchy, perfectly adminis- 
tered, is Utopian. But if we conceivea perfect 
monarchy, where the sovereign has unlimited 
power, which he exercises with entire wisdom 
and justice, while the resources of the state 
are ample, and the character of the nation 
is intellectual and progressive, must we not, 


. . . . Ry ee _ | 
in such an Utopia, include also the notion | of the greatest philosophers the land and the 
of such a college of discovery ? Beyond all | world have produced 2? What but this: that 
doubt, if we imagine to ourselves = * New | with regard to that institution, which has for 
Atlantis,’ we must also place in it a Solomon’s | its object to extend the bounds of human 
House. Still, you will say, all is imaginary— | knowledge, we must realise the idea in the 
and to what use do we feed our minds with | same manner as we endeavour to realise other 
these empty pictures of unattainable good ? | ideas in our practice ;—that what in a perfect 
To what use, do you ask? Some of you,} monarchy would be done by a wise sovereign 
well aware that, in the constitution of man,|we must do by voluntary exertions — that 
imagination and hope,—the boldest imagina- in the place of a Solomon’s House sup. 
tion, the loftiest hope,—are not without their | ported by the State, we must have a Bri. 
use—aware what use is, have already answered | tish Association supported by ourselves. The 
this question in your own hearts. Of what British Association has now for ten years 
| use are the ideal pictures of objects that tend | discharged the office of such an_ institution 
| to elevate and improve the condition of man ? [as we have spoken of. Considerable funds 
Of that use, which, if we disregard, the con- | raised by the contributions of its members, aid 
dition of man forthwith — degraded, and — under its direction, have been em. 
his prospects a blank. They are of use in| ployed in furthering and verifying discover} 
aie 7 e . ei . | fy - 5 4 cries, 
raising our thoughts and stimulating our exer- | It is true that we have not attempted to erect 
tions, so that we may become wiser, and better, | such edifices, and to make such preparations 
and nobler than we are ? As this a new doc- | for the purpose of experiment, as Bacon intro. 
trine? God be thanked, in this country at duces into his picture; but we have attained 
least, it has long been familiar to men’s minds | the same end more effectually, by procuring the 
——has been practically acted upon, and has use of many of the great establishments of 
oo — yer ne — ~wage and | manufacture and commerce which this empire 
glorious effects. Let us look to other objects, | possesses. We have had experiments carried 
very different from the increase of knowledge, | on at furnaces and iron works, on railroads and 
and we shall easily discern the operation of | canals, in mines and harbours, with stear 
b j é 38, steam. 
this doctrine. It is not difficult to see in what | engines and steam-vessels, upon a scale which 
| form we may expect to find it shewing itself.|no institution, however great, could hope tw 
For if we imagine this Utopia of a perfect} reach ; but which has been placed in our power 
government, Solomon’s House will not be the | by the enlightened liberality and scientific zeal 
only ideal institution there. In such a land | of the proprietors and directors of such means 
of justice, and wisdom, and religion, we shall | of research. We have not had various bodies 
have colleges for diffusing justice, and wisdom, | of professors of the art of discovery employed 
and religion over the face of the earth. We)in these inquiries—we have not attempted to 
shall have a college for teaching the poor, a | form classes of mystery men and dowry men— 
. ° gr | ; ’ 7 ’ 
| college for repressing the vicious, a college for | collectors of facts and interpreters of nature ;~ 
| the abolition of slavery, a college for diffusing | but we have found the most gifted and eminent 
| Christianity over the face of the globe. Such | cultivators of science in our own country, and 
colleges we should have in our Utopia — but severai of those of other countries, ready aud 
Uvopia is not. What then ? do we therefore | willing to undertake for us the office of explor- 
despair of these great objects? Do we sigh | ing and interpreting nature—of extending and 
to think that all this contemplated good is/ applying art. No institution, however formed, 
mere imagination? Do we lament that we | could have hoped to collect, as its active mem- 
are not in an absolute monarchy, where the | bers, such a body of philosophers as have gladly 
wisdom of the sovereign, supported by un. | come forward to labour for us, and have freely 
limited power, might call into existence those} given us the resources of their vast powers aud 
beneficial institutions 2? Do we despair of these} matured skill. Mathematicians, and astrono- 
- . . \ . . 
great cape’ good objects, because we live in — and geologists, and chemists, and natu- 
a state of society where men act each for/ ralists, illustrious through Europe, have super- 
| . . ° 7 * . 9 . 5 . ? . . yer 
| himself, unforced by supreme power ? Do we} intended the execution of our commissions wit) 
cast away our ideas, because we are not likely} as much care as their own most favouriie re- 
to be carried towards their realisation by the| searches; and we have seen a co-operation of 
whole power of the state? Do we do this;{experimentors and calculators, observers and 
or do we not do something very different ? | generalisers, such as might satisfy the wislies 
Something very different indeed we do. We! of Bacon himself. That I may not dwell on 
still keep our thoughts fastened upon our] mere generalities,-I will mention a few of the 
ideas of what is highest and best ; but feeling | sums expended by the Association upon scien- 
that we are free, and that it is our glorious | tific researches; which, when it is understood 
privilege to act as freemen, we attempt to| that they have been spent under the direction 
realise our ideas, not by the power of the state, | and vigilant control of such men as I have 
but by that power which, in such a state and/ spoken of, will shew the amount of se 
on such subjects, represents the conviction ofj which has been rendered to science by that 
the nation, the power of voluntary associa-| body. In the first three years, the sums thus 
tion. We have had thus,—not state colleges | expended were small, the Association having 
but voluntary societies, for Christianising the} been mainly employed in collecting informa. 
heathen, for teaching the ignorant, for re-/ tion which might direct its future proceedings. 
pressing the vicious ; and we had a voluntary| In the fourth year 167/. was thus spent, and 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery, till the | from this time the sum went on rapidly in- 
principle of voluntary association, in that} creasing.- In the fifth year it was nearly 500. ; 
instance, thank God! performed its work even|in the sixth and seventh nearly 10000. -_ 
to the end, by inducing the state to take up| year; in the eighth and ninth, above 1500. 
and carry into effect the great object which) each year; and it appears that during the past 
had been the aim of the voluntary society from | year we have expended in this manner the sum 
its foundation. What, then, is the conclusion | of 12407. And these sums, it is to be —_ 
to which we are led, by looking at the spirit | are only a part of what were voted ; at Liver- 
of our country, as shewn in its most strenuous | pool, in 1837, above 30002. was voted, of which 
exertions and most glorious acts, and combining | 10007. only was applied for; at Renee 
this view with the loftiest ideal aspirations|3700/, was voted, and 1600/, of this ony 
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aid; at Birmingham, 28007. was voted, and | 
1500/. paid; the sum voted at Glasgow last | 
vear was 2600., of which, as I have said, | 
your treasurer has really paid 1240/7. These | 
differences of the sums voted and paid in 
each vear are evidence of the care with which 
the resources of the Association are husbanded ; 


to the present time, about 22007. has been ex- 
pended in all. And bya letter from the As- 
tronomer Royal, received since I came here, I 
am informed that, within a few weeks, the 
Government expressed great willingness to ad- 
vance more money for this purpose; and Mr. 
| adds, that next Monday he is to have 


for the sums voted were to be had on applica-| twelve calculators employed upon the work. 


tion made by the persons to whom their dis- 


posal was intrusted ; but they were not applied | 


for, except in proportion to the scientific work | 
which was done; and those who undertook 


these labours for us carefully confined their ex- | survey of England shall in future be conducted | 
|on a scale of six inches to a mile instead of two 


penditure within the narrowest possible limits. 


We have applied to the Government for the 
extension of the ordnance survey into Scotland, 
and have received a favourable answer. We 
have tendered our advice that the ordnance 


it would occupy you too long if I were to men- |inches, and this advice is already acted on in 


tion in detail the subjects to which these sums | the northern counties of England, where the | 
|survey is now proceeding. 
}mention an undertaking, entered upon in pur- 
the furtherance of astronomy, mainly upon the | 


have been applied ; but I may state in general, 
that above 900/. has been expended by us in 


object of reducing observations already made 
into such a form that they can be directly com- 
pared with the theory. Above 800/. has been 
expended on tide observations; 250/. on ex- 
periments on waves ; 500/. on experiments on 
the best form of vessels; 2007. on experi- 
ments on cast-iron; about 4007. has been em- 
ployed in various labours relative to meteoro- 
logy; and above 3007. on the description of 
fossil fishes and reptiles.* I shall not detain 
you by mentioning smaller sums which have 
heen devoted to various objects ; but I may call 
to your notice a work executed mainly in this 
county, upon which the Association expended 
about 5502. in 1838 and 1839. ‘his work con- 
sisted in striking a level line from the north 
coast of Somersetshire to Exmouth, in order to 
determine whether the level of the sea is the 
same in the Bristol Channel and in the British 
Chaanel, and in order to afford a standard of 
reference in future times, if, from any cause 
the relative level of the land and the sea should 
change. This.operation has already afforded 
us the means of determining that the great 
land slip, which has recently taken place near 
Axmouth, was not accompanied by any perma- 
nent change in the level of the land itself, 
where a block of granite lies, which marks one 
of the extremities of our level line. Since the 
first institution of the Association, about 70002. 
has been expended on such objects as I have 
pointed out; but it is impossible for any one 
who knows the nature of scientific researches, 
and the difference between the result of money 
expended in experiments by a good and a bad 
philosopher, to doubt that this sum has pro- 
duced effects which many times the sum ap- 
plied without the same advantages could not 
have obtained. Without the encouragement 
of the Association, these researches would never 
have been undertaken ; without the aid of such 
men as have frequented the meetings of the 
Association, they would have been attempted 
to no purpose. It has been said of certain 
parts of Europe that they afford— 
‘Tron and men, the soldier and his sword ;’ 

in like manner we may say of this Association, 
that it has supplied at the same time the philo- 
sophical soldier and the weapons with which he 
gains his victories over Nature. But further, 
besides the expenditure of its own funds, the 
Association has been the means of procuring 
tie appropriation of very large sums to scienti- 
fic purposes from the national resources. At) 
the Suggestion or request of their body, the} 
reduction of the observations of the planets 
made at Greenwich from the time of Bradley 
has been completed ; and the reduction of the 
observations of the moon has been begun. Up 


Above all, I must 


suance of our repeated recommendations (a 
service which the philosophers of future ages 
will duly estimate), the great magnetical sur- 
vey of the terrestrial globe, by the combined 
operation of a naval expedition and fixed ob- 
servatories in every quarter of the world, which 
is now carrying into effect,—a scientific work, 
this, far surpassing in the scale of its means, 
and in the completeness of its design, any ever 
yet attempted, and such as Bacon might have 
assigned to the sages of his New Atlantis, if he 
had, in imagination, extended their polity from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from pole to 
pole.”* The Professor next complimented the 
Government for its liberality and spirit in aid- 
ing all the objects recommended by the Asso- 
ciation and in conjunction with it; and pro- 
ceeded to point ont how its labours might be 
successfully prosecuted, and its character up- 
held by the present meeting. The waves, the 
winds, and all animate and inanimate nature, 


were open for their researches; and he par- | 


ticularly alluded to magnetism as offering a most 
interesting field for experiment and investiga- 
tion. ** On the present occasion, a distinguished 
Belgian philosopher, one of our corresponding 
members (M. Quetelet), comes to us to invite 
us to take a part in determining, by extensive 
observations, the changes which atmospheric 
conditions produce in periodical phenomena,— 
such as the times of the leafing and flowering 
of plants, of the arrival of birds, and the like. 
He has obtained extensive co-operation in his 
own country, and no doubt will find fellow. 
labourers in ours. Meteorology, in its largest 
sense, is a subject, which, although great col- 
lections of observations have been made, is 
hardly yet a science: yet the interpreters of 
this part of the book of nature have already 
begun to spell out some phrases, which shew 
that the language is not wholly unintelligible ; 
and here, therefore, we may go on hopefully, 
recollecting always that the collection of facts 
is a matter of comparatively small value, except 
we can also trace in them some rule or order. 
The mere gathering of raw facts may be com- 
pared to the gathering of the cotton from the 
tree. The separate filaments must be drawn 
into a connected thread, and the threads woven 
into an ample web, before it can form the 
drapery of science. We onght to have me- 
teorological observations and observers distri- 
buted over the face of the globe: and even 
this would not be enough; for we wish to 
know not only what passes on the earth’s sur- 
face, but through the whole depth of the at- 
mosphere ; hence it would be desirable to have 
observations made at elevated points free from 
the action of the ground—such as can only be 
obtained by the aid of balloons. Such an un- 


* Of which great Expedition happy accounts are re- 





* Sec the fruits in Professor Owen's admirable Report, 


corded in this very sheet. 


dertaking has been under the consideration of 
a committee during the past year, and a report 
on the subject has come before the Physical 
Section. I trust that on this subject you will 
soon hear more. As other subjects on which 
we still want facts—that is, numerous and sys- 
tematicel collections of facts, and laws deduced 
from facts-—-I may mention the tides of the 
Pacific, the velocity of sea-waves, and subter- 
raneous temperature. Another class of in- 
quiries well fitted for our labours, is the de- 
termination of the fundamental elements, or 
constants, of operations of engineering, as the 
constants of railroads, steam-engines, aud other 
|works of art, which form part of the wealth 
and resources of this great empire. These are 
already under investigation. The addition of a 
Section of Practical Mechanics and Engineer- 
‘ing to the previous constitution of the Associa- 
ition, which took place at Bristol, shewed the 
interest which such inquiries inspire; and va- 
rious committees have collected much valuable 
\information of this kind, and will, we trust, 
}eollect much more. ‘There is also another 
| Section of the Association, added to its plan 
at Cambridge, which has for its object re- 
‘searches of a highly interesting kind, — I 
| mean the Section of Statistics; and we trust 
jthat there is ample employment for this 
;Section, in subjects which can be dealt with 
in the same calm speculative spirit as the 
other sciences which we here cultivate.” The 
| learned Professor proceeded to read the Sta- 
tistical Section a smart lecture on the dis- 
leussions to which it should confine itself, and 
}the mode of carrying them on. He told the 
members of it in round terms. ‘* The pursuit 
| of scientific truth is, no doubt, a means of indi- 
irectly elevating man’s intellectual and_ social 
condition ; but we assemble in order to pro- 
|mote the direct pursuit of scientific truth ; and 
; We must not turn aside into the more wide and 
|tangled paths of those who make its collateral 
| effects their main object. Knowledge is power, 
{we are told. Knowledge is power; but for us, 
jit is to be dealt with as the power of interpret- 
jing Nature and using her forces; not as the 
| power of exciting the feelings of mankind, and 
| providing remedies for social evils, on matters 
where the wisest men have doubted and dif. 
fered.”* Mr. Whewell, in conclusion, pointed 
to the religions elevation of mind to which the 
proceedings of the Association led, shewing 
that those who take the lead in our meetings 
have their minds so tuned, that every voice 
which proclaims the wonders of Nature turns 
their thoughts to the Author of Nature; that 
every new gleam of truth seems to them an 
effluence from the eternal fountain of truth, 
Long may such habits of thought prevail among 
the philosophers of this land; and then we 
need not fear but that knowledge, hallowed 
and elevated by the spirit in which it is pur- 
sued, will be every way a blessing to man,—to 
his son] as well as to his body,—to his spiritual 
as well as to his intellectual being. Finally, 
the address spoke of the fitness of Plymouth, 
with its dockyards and other objects of interest, 
to be visited by the Association; and, in an 
affectionate manner of the learned gentleman’s 
former intercourse with Cornwall, its mines 
and miners. 

The Marquess of Northampton moved the 
thanks of the Association to the noblemen and 
gentlemen of Devon and Cornwall who had 
been pleased to give their presence and support 
to the Association, and particularly mentioned 


* We are at a loss to know by what indiscretions, or 
approach to indiscretions, the Statistical Section pro+ 
voked this warning and rebukeLd, L, G, 
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After the numbers of non-resident members| the means of making those comparisons whic) 
were made up to 435, as mentioned in our last,| are out of my reach. It is unnecessary ¢, 
forty-two others arrived, and were registered ; | go very far back in search of records of Corn, 
making the whole attendants 477. Among; ish agriculture, or to dwell very long on inte. 
the latest were several learned foreigners, such; mediate times; but a few passing notes, ¢y}. 
as Professor Ritter, whom we mentioned inj lected from the historians of the differen: 
our last, Dr. Jacques, De Roeser of Bartenstein,| times, may be acceptable. Down to the date 
Professor Wartmann of Lausanne, and Pro-| of Frazer’s‘* Agricultural Report of Cornwalj” 
fessor Caldwell of America. in 1794, these extracts seem to favour the 
nations of the world,—a moral result almost SE eee {opinion that at no time was the agriculture 
greater than the scientilic results that might be AGRICULTURE IN CORNWALL, ETC. | of the county very deficient, or very reduy. 
expected from it. He also alluded to the) Havine in the beginning of this sheet de-| dant, but that it sustained, or nearly sustained, 
Niger Expedition that had lately sailed from/parted from the routine in our report of the| the population, and rarely left a surplus, 
this place, as the beginning of a work that| proceedings of the British Association, in order| Leland, in his Journey in the time of Henry 
might, perhaps, lead to the establishment of an | to lay before our readers an accurate account of; the Eighth, says that Roseland ‘is metely 
association for the advancement of science in} Professor Owen’s universally interesting paper! fertyle in corne and grasse ;” but, from his 
Timbuctoo. This might be thonght Utopian ;|on ‘ Fossil Reptilia,’ we are farther induced to; description of the rest of the county, the im. 

jadopt a similar course with respect to Sir Chas. | pression on his mind seems to have been 


the names of Sir Thomas Acland and Sir 
Charles Lemon. He noticed the objection of the 
President to the Statistic Section, but stated 
that the danger existed in others also— even 
the innocent and lamb-like Geological Section 
had been censured. He spoke of the magnetic 
survey of the world as even more gigantic and 
more important than the chairman had stated 
it to be; it was joined in by nearly all the 





but Julius Cesar, Horace, and Virgil, would 
have thought such an association in Britain} Lemon’s historical and practical view of the) that Cornwall was ‘ more fertylein tynne than 
quite as Utopian as we might now think one/agriculture of Cornwall, which, though of aj corne.”” Camden’s opinion may at first seem 
in Africa. {more local nature, contains much matter to to favour the idea of a redundant produce, 

Sir Thomas Acland acknowledged the reso. {claim the attention of agriculturists throughout! but he is corrected by Carew, to whose 
lution in an animated address, in which he/the empire. It was read in the Statistical Sec-; opinion I should give greater weight, because 
dwelt on the advantage of the Association in| tion on Monday, thus :— he lived in the county which he described, 
encouraging native talent if it existed, and in-| The greater part of what follows was written and had opportunities of observing the changes 
trodncing to the world, though of rare occur-{/a year and a quarter ago; but I was suddenly} produced by the seasons and the vicissitudes 
rence, such men, perhaps, as a Davy or a| stopped in my inquiry by a circumstance which, of trade. Camden says, that “ grain is pro. 
Watt. iI will now relate, and which left me with} duced in Cornwall in such plenty, that it does 

The Rev. Mr. Conybeare moved a vote of|an entire failure of proof regarding the propo- | not only supply their own necessary uses, but 
thanks to the local officers, and Mr. Snow Har-|sition which I had principally in view. This} Spain also yearly with vast quantities of corn,” 
ris returned thanks on their behalf. |paper, therefore, was thrown aside; and it) Carew in some measure qualifies this state. 

On the motion of the Marquess of North-|is only because I think that the few agri-| ment, and says, hypothetically, that * had not 
ampton, thanks were voted to the President, | cultural facts which I then collected, and have, the embargo with Spain foreclosed this trade, 
who briefly acknowledged the compliment, and | since added to, may be of use to those who, Cornwall was likely, in a few years, to reap uo 
adjourned the meeting till the following even-| hereafter wish to know something of the pro-| little wealth by the same. And _ yet, whoever 
ing. | duce of the county of Cornwall at the present looketh into the endeavour which the Cornish 


Vital Statistics of Sheffield.—Dr. Holland’s | time, that [havedetermined again toputon paper husbandman is driven to use about his tillage, 
Report ‘On the Vital Statistics of Sheffield,’ | the scanty gleanings which, under the circum-| shall find the travail painful, the time tedious, 


prepared by a local Committee, and mentioned | stances, I have been able to collect. Statistical) and the expenses very chargeable.” Carew 
in our last Gazette as the only part of the|collections are often of no value at the time! speaks also of the extensive cultivation of bar- 
sectional proceedings on Thursday which we| when they are made, and the only fair way, ley as a new thing, affording a valuable re. 
postponed, was not entirely read, and went of determining their worth is to ask the ques-)| source to the poor in dear seasons ; ‘ for they 
into very minute details. It described the|tion, ‘* Had this been written fifty years ago,, were principally relieved, and the labourers 
situation of the town as favourable to health} would ic have been of use to inqnirers at(also fed by the bread made thereof.” From 
and the comforts of life; and its prosperity |the present day?” If the answer with respect! this statement I infer that, in abundant sea. 
to have been continually advancing for the last;to this paper is in the affirmative, I am/| sons, there was a surplus for exportation, which 
hundred years, during which its population | content to confess that I am not able to, Camden assumed to be regular; and in scarce 
had increased from 16,000 to 117,000, accord-| carry ont my argument to the whole extent} Seasons a deficiency, to be supplied by barley. 
ing to the Jast census. ‘The cutlery trade had, ‘that I intended. My original paper was un-| In average years, the growth probably supplied 
however, been seriously affected by the diminn-|dertaken with this view. It occurred to me! the inhabitants, and no more. The direct 
tion of foreign demand ; but the silversmiths | that as Cornwall is almost surrounded by sea,| agency of price in procuring this adaptation 
and platers had not been injured. The poor-|a test of the progress of its agriculture might|can hardly be described in better words than 
rates had fluctuated to an extraordinary ex-;be obtained by a comparison of its population! Carew’s own: —‘* When the price of corn 
tent, varying from 40002. to 23,0002, on a|at different times, checked by the imports ry faileth, men generally give over surplus tillage, 
rental of about 46,0002 ; at present they were;grain and flour at each respective period.|and break no more ground than will seve to 
6500/., and the existing distress was as severe| During the earlier periods, I knew that I) supply their own turn ; wherethrough it falleth 
as ever was experienced in any former period. | must rely only on the accidental observations | out, than an ill-kerned year, or saved harvest, 

A comparison of mortality with other large of those who wrote on the state of the county | soon emptieth their old store, and Jeaveth them 


manufacturing places was offered, and the 
conclusion arrived at that great capitals and 
concentrations of wealth were most unfavour- 
able to the happiness of the surrounding people. 
The effects of several trades upon health and 
the length of life were also alluded to, and 


dry-grinding mentioned as the most fatal occu- | 


pation, those employed in it being reckoned 
old men at the age of thirty-five. ‘I'he deposits 
in the savings’ banks had increased within the 
last three years, although trade had decreased, 
and amounted now to 148,0002, from 5248 
contributors. From this it was contended that 
the amount of deposits was no proof of the 
prosperity of the working classes. 

Upon this point some observations were 
made by Mr. Rawson, Colonel Sykes, and 
Lord Ebrington; the latter of whom agreed 
with the opinion of the Report, that the in- 
crease of deposits was no proof of national 
prosperity, though a run upon savings’ banks 
‘would be a sign of national distress. 


generally ; but for later times, I expected tojin necessity to seek new relief from other 
have the books of the Customhouse to refer| places.” Dearth and high prices of course 
to for certain evidence of the amount of our; follow, and, as a necessary consequence, in- 
trade with foreign countries, and with those| creased cultivation, Camden speaks of the 
districts of England from which we have been| increased fertility of particular spots in the 
in the habit of importing corn; and conse-| county, and gives Roseland as an example. 
quently of the extent to which the population | He derives the name of this district from Ross, 
of the county has been dependent on resources | signifying in British ‘¢a heath.’ The ety- 
exterior to itself. It was no small disappoint-! mology is of no importance, except as affording 
ment to me to find, after I had advanced to} him occasion for a remark on the industry ot 
that part of the inquiry, that the books of| the inhabitants, which had rendered the barren 
the Customhouse at Falmouth, the principal! land fruitful. Polwhele, on the other hand 
place of import, had been destroyed about; (upon what authority I know not), says that 
fourteen years ago. It appears that orders} Roseland had, from the remotest times, een 
were received from London for their destruc-| highly cultivated. Norden, whose journey was 
tion, after certain extracts had been made;j probably made in 1584 (though he wrote much 
and those extracts give no information on the, later), describes the county in these words :— 
points which I have in view. ‘The subsequent| “ Corne there is in competent abundance, of all 
time is too short to lead to any important| kinds; yet is the soyle of the country for the 
conclusions ; and, thus baffled, I can do no| most part but meane, especially in the middle 
more than record what [ know of the present} parte; a greate parte whereof is mountauous, 





time, and afford to ‘hose who follow me|moorish, and craggy: which being yet hus 
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— 

handed, as the country lately has taken course, 
iy burning their ground, and by soyling it 
with sea-sande, it becometh very profitable, es- 
pecially for rye. The soyle also is very thin. 
The cattell in this countrye are not greate, 
their feedinge being but meane.’’ Ogilby, 
whose itinerary was written in the reign of 
Charles IL., describes the district of Roseland 
as sandy ; but it was his business to Jook at 
wads, not country. At that time the high. 
rad from Exeter to the Land’s End ran through 
Roseland, and over King-Harry passage, which 
yas then called ‘* the King’s High Ferry ;” 


time the manure used came chiefly from the 
sea, and he regrets that marl was not more 
sought after. We have in Borlase the first 
mention which I have been able to find of the 
culture of turnips. This expression is—‘ Of 
late the turnip husbandry has begun to obtain, 
and several gentlemen have experienced the 
benefit of this useful root, in feeding sheep and 
other cattle, and mellowing the land for corn. 
The potato is still a more useful root, now 
every where cultivated.” After quoting Cam- 
den’s observation that Cornwall produced corn, 
‘**not only to supply the necessary uses of the 


nes oy, 


of their lands. The management of the lands 
is uniform. Arable is sown with wheat, bar- 
ley, or vats, as long as it will bear any; and 
then grass for eight or ten years, until the 
the land is recovered, and again capable of 
bearing corn. Very often it remains in furze 
or brambles for twenty-five or thirty years. 
Their chief dependence is on sea-sand. Carts 
are not used in Devon or Cornwall; every 
| thing is carried on horses’ backs. They cannot 
| be induced to try any other mode of carriage. 
In some parts of the county turnips are intro- 
duced as a rotation crop; but the practice is 


probably the two last words have in course of 
time,runintooue. Blome’s “ Britannia” (temp. 
Charles IT.) contains this remark, that Cornwall 
«jg more inclined to sterility than fertility ; 
but the parts near the sea, by reason of the} 
industrious husbandman manuring the ground | 


inhabitants, but Spain also, with vast quantities; not general. It is, in fact, only practised by 
of corn,” he proceeds :— The inhabitants, ! gentlemen farmers, and the superior class of 
since Camden’s time, are more advanced in| yeomanry. They neither drill nor hoe them, 
number than the tillage has increased in pro-|so that ‘frequently the couch grass entirely 
portion; and though the low lands in Corn-' covers the plants. In Cornwall, as nearly as 
wall, especially along the Tamar and Alan,|I can calculate, the proportions of waste and 
with sand and oreweed taken from sea-shore,} may yield more corn than the inhabitants of uncultivated land stand thus :— One-third of 
beareth good corn.’’* | those parts, and the less fruitful hundreds of {the county is under a regular course of hus- 

A little later there appeared in the ‘* Philo-! Stratton and Lesnewyth, can dispense with ;| bandry; one-third furze crofts, which are only 
sophical Transactions” a paper entitled ‘Im-! yet the hundreds of Powder, Kerrier, and Pen- | broken up once in twenty-five or thirty years ; 
provements in Cornwall with Sea-Sand,’ by| with, and the western parts of Pydre, do not | one-third wholly uninclosed mountain or waste 
Dr. Samuel Coxe. This paper bears no date, | yield corn near sufficient to supply the inhabi-| land. I am persuaded that there is at the 
jut appears to have been written about the| tants. Upon the whole, if those parts entirely | lowest estimation 100,000 acres of waste land, 
year 1691. ‘he following passage exhibits the | addicted to husbandry will yield a sufficiency | which may be valued at 7s. Gd. per acre, and 
custom then in use of exhausting the land by | of grain to make up, in a moderate year, what} produce an annual rent of 37,500/. a-year, and 
repeated cropping : —‘* When this sand _istis wanting in the parts less cultivated and | yet leave a sufficiency of turbary for burning.” 
brought home, it is spread on the ground in-}more addicted to mining, this is full as} In 1808 Mr. Worgan was employed to make 
tended for wheat ; or usually in the first crop! much as can be asserted in this particular.”|a general survey of the agriculture of the 
of four, whatever may be the grain. After| These accounts also agree in representing the | county. He seems to have been much struck 
four crops, "tis our custom to leave our land to} gross produce of the county in articles of food} with the advance made since the visit of 








pasture for six or seven years before we till it) for man as hardly equal to the wants of the in- Frazer in 1794; and says that no county 
again.” Dr. Cox says that—*‘ This sea-sand habitants, but approaching near to an equality | exhibited greater improvement. Still he makes 
is mostly carried on horseback, but in some | in ordinary seasons. Unless, therefore, events; the same remark ‘that the course of crops 
places is fetched by wheels.” He computes the such as that related by Tonkin, in the follow.’ js extremely reprehensible.” 


“There is no 
whole expense of its land carriage at 32,000/.|ing words, were of frequent occurrence, the} circumstance which evinces the truth of this 
yer year. About forty years later, Tonkin | number of inhabitants may be taken as some assertion more than the wretched, exhausted, 
makes the following remarks on the agriculture | sort of criterion of the productive effect of the | foul appearance of the ground laid down with 
of his time, shewing that Cornish husbandry agriculture of the county. ‘Lonkin relates that! grass seeds; nor can it be otherwise after 
still presented the same features. After con-/‘‘there was a shower of wheat near Resprin’! having been cropped with corn as long as it 
firming Carew’s account of the process of beat- Bridge, in the parish of Lanhydrock, which} will bear any.’ He computes the average 
ing, burning, scorching, and sanding of coarse | was attested to me by the late Mr. John Hos- | crops of wheat at eighteen, twenty, aud twenty- 
and furzy ground, but objecting to his estimate | ken, Vicar of St. Piran in the Sands, who had two Winchester bushels per statute acre, and 
of twenty shillings an acre for the cost, saying | some of it.” ; Says that in strong lands as much as thirty or 
that it amounted generally to forty shillings, he! In 1794, Mr. Frazer was employed by the! forty bushels are sometimes obtained. Barley 
proceeds to describe the course of cropping, and Board of Agriculture to make a survey of the | he puts at thirty to sixty bushels, and says 
the long rest given afterwards :—‘ The tiller county. His report contains the following) that the crop sometimes reaches ninety bushels. 
generally takes six crops out of the land so sentences. I must however, premise that Fra-| Oats forty to sixty. Potatoes from two 
prepared ; viz. one of wheat, then two of oats, | zer’s epoch is one of peculiar interest; for it is! hundred to six hundred Winchester bushels 
then one more of wheat, and two more of the pivot on which turned the change which | per acre. Of this crop he says, ** If Cornwall 
oats; or sometimes one of wheat, then one of occurred when, from being a country generally | does not grow wheat enough for its inhabit- 
oats, next one of wheat, and three of oats, ac- | exporting corn, England became one generally | ants, it supplies other counties with large 
cording to the goodness of the land, and the) requiring an importation of corn to feed its in-} quantities of potatoes. This year (1808) some 
manure they put upon it; and then if it is/habitants; for 1792 was the last year when|ship-loads have been sent to London, and 


kept up for inclosure, after four or five years it 
will be fit for tillage again. But if the land be 
but ordinary, and not worth the keeping ud 
for inclosure, they let it run amain ; and such 
will not answer the tilling anew under forty 
years or more.” ‘There is here no mention of 
barley; but in another place he speaks of the 
immense crops of barley grown in Meneage. 
Polwhele also speaks of that district as having 
from very early times been noted for its pro- 
duce of barley. Tonkin mentions butts and 
wains, all drawn by oxen; but he says there 
Vere ho carts or wagons, as being unsuited to 
the hilly and narrow ways. He refers to the 
scarcities in his time, when ‘very often the 
inhabitants do soon ery out on the least pinch.” 
Borlase, who wrote in 1756, says that at that 


ane many of these writers having thought it worth 
th ¥ a remark on the use of sea-sand in Cornwall, and 
a having been about this time a paper in the ‘ Philo- 
—s Transactions,” written expressly to explain the 
sy of use and benefit of this manure, make it appear 
aa there had been something peculiar to Cornwall 
coun tom Which was not known in other maritime 
ountries, ] 


jany considerable quantity of corn was exported. 
“The internal parts of the county have re- 
mained hitherto uncultivated, and present to 
the view immense tracts of uncultivated waste 
and undivided commons, entirely in a state of 
Nature, and, excepting the mining districts, 
almost without inhabitants. Cultivation has 
| proceeded but a short space from the sea. On| 
| the sea-shores and the valleys near the banks 
of the great rivers are the chief, and almost 
only, seats of cultivation. On the whole, Corn- 
wall, populous as it is in the mining districts 
and along the sea-shore, yet, if agriculture was 


Portsmouth and Plymouth are furnished with 
many bushels annually from hence.” Frazer 
also speaks of the great abundance of this pro. 
duce ; there being sometimes as much as nine 
hundred bushels obtained from a Cornish acre 
in the neighbourhood of Penzance, where two 
crops are ripened in one season. Polwhele 
quotes Hals to prove that potatoes were culti- 
vated in Cornwall as early as the time of the 
Normans. I am quite at a loss to understand 
that passage. Asa proof of the advance made 
in the mechanical means of husbandry, Mr. 
Worgan says that no county affords a greater 





more attended to, there can be no doubt that it 


hoped that we shall soon hear no more of com- 
plaint of scarcity in a county where Nature 
has done so much, and man so little. It must 


cayed, or the population has increased much 
beyond the advancement in the improvement 





* Carew says, that large quantities of garlic were culti- 
vated in Stratton for.exportation. 





be confessed that either agriculture has de- | 


variety of wheel and other carriages than 


would supply subsistence to a much greater | Cornwall ; such as the wagon, wain, one or 
population than it possesses; and it is to be/two horse-cart, ox-butt, gurry-butt, slide, and 


sledge. From the foregoing accounts I deduce 
these two inferences.—that even as late as 
the year 1794, the practice of exhausting the 
land was general ; and that, on the whole, the 
agriculture of the county did not more than 
feed its own inhabitants. 

As to the number of those inhabitants, we 
have at first, but little to guide us. Carew 
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mentions a muster-roll, but does not give 
its amount. He dissents from the opinion of 
those who thought that the numbers had 
of late diminished ; but does not speak con- 
fidently of an increase. Lysons refers to 
a poll-tax in the time of Edward the Third 
(1877), and thence calculates the whole popu- 
Jation of the county of Cornwall, making allow- 
ance for those not assessed, at 34,960 persons, 
Accurate and industrious as he was, I dare not 
dispute his authority ; but Chalmers, who seems 
to quote the record, gives the return for Corn. 
wall at 51,411. As, however, Lysons wrote 
with an especial view to Cornwall, and Chal- 
mers, in his estimate of the wealth of England, 
only incidentally refers to this county, I think 
it safest and best to abide by Lysons. 
population of all England and Wales was then, 
according to the same poll-tax, 2,353,203  per- 
sons. I shall presently shew that, in Carew’s 
time, the whole population of England and 
Wales had about doubled. It is reasonable to 
conclude, therefore, that the population of 
Cornwall had doubled also, and comprised 
69,900 persons. ‘The estimate for England in 
Carew’s time is arrived at by the following 
means :— Harrison, quoted by Hume, has given 
the result of a muster roll of fighting men 
taken in 15753; and Sir Walter Raleigh asserts 
that there was a general review in 1583 of all 
the men capable of bearing arms, These two 
accounts agree in representing the fighting men 
to have been about 1,172,000, and therefore 
are worthy of some confidence. But as they 
far exceed all other computations, one of which, 
according to Hume, made the whole population 
at that time only 900,000 souls, I think it pro- 


bable that the enumeration was pushed to its | 
utmost extent, and that many a stout boy | 


under twenty years ef age, who could draw a 
bow, was returned as a fighting-man. ‘Their 
number may be taken to balance the number 
of old men incapable of bearing arms; and as 
Mr. Rickman has shewn that the age of twenty 
divides the male population into two equal 
parts; and as the females are always nearly equal 
to the males, I multiply the supposed fighting 
men by four, for the whole population ; which 
I take to have been 4,688,000, or nearly double 
that of 1377. The number of the people of 
Cornwall in 1700 is stated by Marshall (I know 
not how computed) to have been 105,809 ; and 
as the great increase in our population which 
has since occurred, probably arose, and has pro- 
ceeded, pari passu, with the developement of 
the copper mines, it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that, previous to the existence of the 
copper mines on a great scale (that is, previous 
to the time of Tonkin), the rate of increase 
was slow and inconsiderable. I venture, there- 
fore, to take the population of 1700, namely, 
105.800 persons, as a fair approximation to that 
of 1691 and 1733; that is to say, the date of 
the article in the *¢ Philosophical Transactions” 
which I have quoted, and that of Tonkin’s 
notes. The population of England and Wales, 
according to Mr. Finlaison’s calculation, was, 
in 1760, 6,479,730. Assuming, therefore, that 
the population of Cornwall bore the same pro- 
portion to that of ali England and Wales, as 
when the census was taken in 1801, 1811, 
1821, and 1831 (that is, as one to 47}), the 
population of Cornwall will have been, at the 
time mentioned, about 137,000. Borlase’s book 
preceded this date by only a few years; and 
the population may fairly be assumed to have 
heen, in Borlase’s time, about 135,000 persons. 
By the census of 1801, the population of Corn- 
wall appears to have been 188,269 persons ; 
and the census of 1811 shews that, during the 


The! 


preceding ten years, the population had in- 
creased at the rate of 15 per cent. Supposing 
that the increase in the seven years preceding 
1801 was at the same rate, the population of 
the county in 1794 may be assumed to have! 
been about 171,000 persons. 
a condition to frame a table of the population 
the county from 1583 to 1794, and it will stand | 
thus :— 


Population. 
1583 -- 69,900 
ood 105,800 ae Gir wae we dav ws 
1756 ++ 135,000 + 2 DB owe ee 
11794 ++ 171,000 ee ee 26) +. oc 
; The whole period so oe os 


|Such may be presumed to have been the pro. 


Increase per cent of agricultural produce, 
. ee on . 





jgress of agriculture in Cornwall during 200 
years; that is, up to the time of Frazer's 
|Report. I can carry this comparison no far- 
|ther, for we are now arrived within the limits | 
| of official accuracy; and the foregoing slight | 
indications, which may be accepted as evidence | 
of fact, however inconclusive, with respect to | 
remote times, are now of no value whatever to| 
any one accustomed to rely on official docu- 
ments, and the detailed returns of recent trans- 
actions, which we are in the habit of seeing | 
made to both houses of Parliament. Upon! 
almost every other subject correct information | 
may be obtained ; but, for the reason I have | 
stated, it is impossible to estimate the coasting | 
trade in corn and flour beyond fourteen years | 
ago. I am content, therefore, to pass on to} 
the present time; and to inquire what in- | 
formation may be obtained as to the present | 
state of the county, its products, and its popu- | 
‘lation? In a few weeks we shall know accu- | 
rately what are our present numbers ; but I pre-| 
sume that we shall find it to be about 345,000. | 
This increased and increasing population is de- | 
pendent for subsistence on our agriculture and | 
fisheries ; aided, perhaps, by some small supply 
of corn by the coasting-trade, if it should be 





|found that the quantity of that article weighed | 
jagainst the export of potatves, cattle and other | 
| there will have been the same number of per. 


produce turns the balance in that direction. 
It must be borne in mind, that since 1832 up 
to the middle of 1838, there had been no con- | 
siderable importation of foreign corn into Eng.-| 
land generally, Consequently the home trade| 
by itself affords a true measure of the traffic in| 
grain of Cornwall in particular. From official | 
sources [ have compiled the following Tables :— 
TABLE A. 
Coasting Trade of Cornwall in Corn and Flour. 
Ors. imported. Ors. exported, 
Wheat->+ ++ 0+ 0+ G07 -. os «. 8,692 
{ Fiour (105,228 ewts.) 065 (1612 cwts.) 460 
Barley: ++ ++ + 749 +. 00 «oe 41,989 
Male nc 45 60 oe | BIMDice a0 00 ODM 
F115 oo ++ ce 10,904 
Ga. oe os (ies oc ao ae 
(149,099 ewts.) = 42,574 (6088 ewts.) 1,739 
mn Bat oo oo ce J,652 
Ma 


= 30, 
1836. 5, 


Oats «2 eco co of 
Wheat 
Flour 


52 ++ 26,536 
—E arr 


2544 +e oe oe 
Oats ++ e+ «2 «8 


4,377 + 2 6 
Wheat-+ ++ «+ «+ LILO. +2 + 3,009 
Flour (128,060 cwts.) = 


f 36,588 (3088 ewts.) — 882 
1838 Barley ++ ++ ++ ++ D060 6. ++ e+ 22,889 
Malt «+ «+ os oe 


<a 
a) te 
Oats ++ ef «2 ee 


4,388 
3,677 


5,482 
1,462 -- +2 «+ 2,368 
The trade with Treland, not included in Table 
A, was as follows, There was no export from 
Cornwall to Ireland :— 
Tarce B. 
Corn and Flour imported from Treland. 
Quarters imported, 
‘ 1,027 
21,556 


Whicat «- «6 «s,s 
Flour (75,449 ewts) 
Barley ++ -- . 
Oats «+ ++ «es 
Wheat -- «+ «+ 
Flour (50,360 cwts.) «+ 


” 


* b+ 

mot s+ 11,896 
5S 
14,388 
258 


Ont” <. oo oe pe 21,750 











eas? — ea 4 


Wheat - oo 08 ee . 
Flour (82,233 cwts.) ++ . 
1828 Barley + + o8 66 . 
oats os 6s oe 20 . 
There is some oatmeal and grits imported 
annually from Ireland, but the quantity is nor 


We are now in|! considerable. 


TABLE C, 


which probably was fed by the agriculture of | Shewing the total Imports and Exports of Grain and Ply 


Srom all Places, Ireland included, and the Balance yew 
ing i— 
Wheat and Wheat-Flour, 

Qrs. imported, Ors. 
59,545 22 ce 
66,140 -- 

+ = - 74,563 «+ 


exported, 
1836 - 9,152 . 
1837 -- 
Ws 


3,09L «+e 


Average quarters imported ++... 5y,qi4 
Barley and Mait. 


Average quarters exported -... 
Oats, 
-« 19,011 -- 
++ 26,127 
1) 


23,682 + 2,368 +s 


Average quarters imported .... 

Reducing the two latter to the standard o 
wheat, that is, taking barley at half, and ou 
at one-third the value of wheat, we have th: 
total deficiency of grain in quarters of wheat js 
follows :— 

Wheat and flour imported -- .- 

Oats imported, reduced to wheat. - 


Deduct barley exported, reduced to wheat -- 


Thus, it appears that there was an annul 
deficiency of grain in the county to the amount 


lof 52,786 quarters of wheat; and supposing 


the consumption to be the same in Cornwall as 
elsewhere throughout England, namely, ove 
quarter of wheat per annum to each person, 


sons to be fed by importation 5 that is to say, 
rather less than one-sixth of the populatio: 
that time. Now let us see how far the balance 
is restored by the export of agricultural pro. 
duce of other kinds raised in the county, lut 
not used by its inhabitants :-- 

First, of Potatoes. —Of these no official a- 
count can be obtained ; but from private sourees 
I have received the following information, 
which I believe may be relied upon, for the yea 
1839. But as that year happened to be a yer 
of less export than the preceding years, it is ut 
fair to assume that it affords a full average. | 
am told, also, that in proportion as the meas 
of transport have increased, and will probally 
continue to increase, the trade in potatoes my 
be considered as a growing trade, which isc 
pable of immense developement. The increwe 
of steam communication has already produce: 
great effect, subsequent to the transietiols 
which I am about to relate :— 

In 1839 there were exported from Falmouth, dur-) (es 
ing the first six weeks of the season, 600 baskets > » 
of potatoes per week, each weighing | cwl.-+- ) 

Probably, during the remainder of the season, a5). 9. 
much as -- o th oh ee Se om ee oe. J 

From Hayle, during the whole season 

From Penzance a ae ae ee 

From Looe and other parts of the county 

Total potatoes exported: + 

As a large portion of these is the very 
produce of Penzance and its neighbour. 
which comes into competition with the forced 
potatoes of the London market, the price # 
which it is sold is very high. Very early ™ 
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the season the price of potatoes sent to London | 35,000 quarters of wheat. Now, the value of join an analysis of each kind of soil by Mr. 
or steamer is about 2/. per Cornish bushel, or 17. the above 35,000 quarters at 57s. per quarter, Phillips, of the Museum of Economic Geo- 
a hasket. ‘I'he export continues till the price |is 99,7502; and this sum must be annually logy :— 
falls to 10s. per basket, or perhaps to 7s. 6d. ; | paid out of the exports of the county to the par- No. I. Killas, from Goonreath Downs, eight inches deep. 
sa i apes a a. Tas ” ‘ 2 sorn. Thes r Silica er 20-2 
but very little is oene when they fall - this | ties supplying ve rege on oo a * Alumina, with a trace of oxide of iron -- 16-0 
latter price, so that 15s. may be considered the | may be estimated as fo ows; they are almost Vegetable matter ++ ++ ++ ee oe oe BB 
average price. Suppose that the whole quan-| entirely of minerals and fish :— — 
ae * : i a ann on , = OOO 
tity is sold at an ee _ wper sopbon Cavgne on, soup am oe ae No. If. Under the above, sixteen tuches desp, 
ear of ‘ value will be 58452. | Tin , ditto, sold at ticketings + ++ ++ 2 Silic ps 
yeal of 10s. ‘vag basket, t ri . nl ps | Ditto, ditto, sold by private contract, say one-third =e 
equal to 2050 quarters of wheat at 57s. Tam|feaq’ oo’... ee ee ee ce ee ee ae 
induced to think that the above is below the | Sliver sie 6a: 4e Si Te 
> atthe £ > ro oe 00 ee ee ee . . oe » 100 
fact, because one company took credit in the Sulphur, Giant Re cks ws ae ows ue ae ~ 
months of May and June 1836 for 742i. 10s. (Shipped at Penryn, 6919 tons, 6150. p gan lek an vow 
for the transport of Cornish vegetables (includ- ~~ A. Ditto at par, 2464 tons, 25171. «eee § ond Silica As < Cia a Nae ica 
ing 650 baskets of potatoes of 1 ewt. each), | Ginte” gd Be ee ee ge es a ee oe Perry with a trace of sulphate of lime 

“if ° * . ra ¢ as 23.8 ae Oxide of iron -- * 26 ©6 e8 0 
which were shipped for London by steamers at | Fish (pilchards) «- Vegetable matter ;- 
afreight of 2s. per ewt. It is clear, also, that | is ——— 
: a : at Fal h for! Total exports. ++ -1,232,004 
other vegetables are shipped at Falmouth for | 

ri} 
the London market; but 1 have no means of r 1838 hisi F shipni 
; 3° was (exclusive of s ‘harges)— 
computing the amount. ‘taiecoiee~ _ aeiieas ent aioe rges) 
, Y . . . en US 3 IV8,e ee e TU Ge 

Next, vith respect to Cattle.—It Is quite im. | 393 ditto at S6y,.+-- 12,314 
possible to get an accurate account of the cattle | —_—. 
‘ht ally cross the bord lfrom De-| In 1839— 20,587 
which annually cross the border to and from De- . 
yonshire. The following information is derived 5959 hogsheads at 52s. «£15,493 og ‘ ‘ ‘ 
from two very considerable Cornish dealers, | 6897 ditto at Gs, «++ 20,691 | The first thing which strikes us here, is the 
and from one Devonshire person engaged in great similarity in the ingredients and the pro- 
the same traffic, who are in the habit of attend- Average value- +++. 28,385 portions in all these specimens, and the total 
ing the fairs in the county. Though they dif- | Comparing these exports with the deficiency absence of some of the characteristic components 
fer in the gross amount, they agree in this— of agricultural produce, it would appear that of the rocks beneath. The felspar nm granite 
that nearly five times as many beasts are driven | one-twelfth of our annual exports is spent to Contains about 17 per cent of potash ; but there 
out of the county as come into it. One account| procure food for the population at home. ‘The 8 20 potash in the soil above.‘ he serpentine 
states the number driven outwards at 6000; only method by which I can get at any know. Contains from 30 to 40 per cent of magnesia ; 
Int says that many of these are small steers, | ledge of the quantity of cattle and sheep slaugh. but there is no magnesia in the soil of Goonhely 
It Say y >| § 1 te , P 5b Thais Y " a salle c 
weighing from 5 to G ewt. and worth from 7/. | tered and consumed in the county is from the! Downs. Yet, these are indestructible substan. 
w10L. each. Another values them higher, and | tanyards. A gentleman to whom I have great | Ces 3 and if the soil had been formed by decompo- 
makes the number going out only about 2000, | obligations has taken considerable pains to col- | Sition of the rocks beneath, a consideralle quan- 
adcoming in about 500. ‘The third says, only lect a true account of the hides and skins tan. tity of each must have been present. Moreover, 
that two-thirds of all the oxen bred in the | ned by the various tanners throughout the there would have been no alumina in that de- 
wunty are sent upwards to be fattened, besides | county in the year 1839. The result is— rived from serpentine, which contains none, 
some heifers and cows; and that since the Bullocks «+ ++ «+ «+ 15,950 | These facts are so extraordinary, that I should 
breed of cattle has been so much improved in Calves ++ e+ ee e+ 11,550 | doubt the accuracy of the analysis, were it not 
Cornwall, the number imported from the north ar + i that Dr. Daubeny analysed the soil of Goon. 
of Devon has greatly decreased. With respect | Computing the careass of each bullock at hely Downs a year ago and arrived at the same 
to sheep and lambs it appears that all that are 6 ewts., each calf at 1 ewt., and each sheep at| result. Hence arises this very difficult geologi- 

‘ é , it appears mcsege ; 
reared are fattened and consumed in the county. | 14 ¢wt-, the gross amount will be 135,500 ewts., | cal problem, which I am quite unable to solve, 
Now, taking the mean of these accounts, that | equal to about 45 lbs. for each person ofa popu. and with which I will conclude this paper. 
LAMAR mie aie. ennik . jlation of 336,000 souls: this is exclusive of; These deposits are on high ground; in the 
is, 4500 beasts as going out of the county and | “@ coe ; Ao : Rai gh gi 
% coming in, we have 3600 beasts as the | Pig-meat. The skins of pigs not coming to the | case of Goonhely Downs, extending over a very 
RT Re CE ,| tan-yard, I have no means of computing their|extensive and elevated plateau. Whence did 
lulance of export in cattle to be carried to the aga : : . : : , 
edit of the agricultural produce of the county |!U™ber, but the amount is certainly great. | they come? how formed ? or how transported ? * 
generally, If we take these at 8/. 10s. per Before I quit this subject, I will quote a quaint SemgESeS 

ye I ; » 10s. | ay “Si eg a ali ARIS LETTER. 

head, they will have been worth 30,6002., which, a — A "she de hich —_ rd hyorprd e ARES Bee August 10, 1941 
redue shes 5776 a 1e sheep in his day, and the nature of the i sien a 

duced to the standard of wheat at 57s. per i “The ren ple had little hodies |. 4¢ademy of Sciences. Sitting of July 19.— 
rebel will represent 10,736 quarters. It is anil sates Semen - oa re bein aie tieds M. Regnault, in the name of the Commission 
(uite impossible to ascertain the quantity of the | ‘ re apatite - such hath | @tely appointed to report ‘On the Apparatus for 
supplies afforded to the shipping not belonging | teé name than Cornish hair; and for such hath Detecting Arsenic in Animal Substances.’ re- 
to the county, at Falmouth, Penzance, and —_ —— — Po 6 er fore | qested F ncantie ts explain a phrase in 

he It is ‘efor r. Couling, who gave his evidence before| 3° CG cage ‘ Ne 

rae eran It is, therefore, by a mere guess, the Emi ed + hone in 1827, says that the last number of the Journal of the Aca. 
that } 5 " 7 3 ¥ é H “ ays é . . . er 

that I take it at the value of 5000 quarters of + niger eo oan » 8a) demy ; in which, when speaking of the report 
Wheat. It is said, that by the packets alone a of the Commission, he had said (what had not 
sum of 100,0002. is annually expended at Fal- Of cultivated land -- ++ ++ 550,000 acres, me ar RET nano), 6 
‘eal sap Fo artes heel oped been actually contained in the report), ‘ that to 
7% »agreat part of which must be for pro- Of wnpectneliio land +. ++ 109,000 seek by means of methods of great delicacy and 
hi aga by those who do not belong ation 4 ie ae alll difficult manipulation, for the presence of ar- 
- . the county. Vessels of all kinds the oe genome and, waich a pce senical matter in animal tissues, in order to 
wd ‘A ys habit of taxing In supplies - Fal- seca act re ae pi oe a ~9 veen apply the conclusions thence deduced to forensic 
HOU y ¥ » re 4 P mis @ r + : . 2. os 
ey which are sometimes aluab e, and a Mt — the p ee hud nos & wry medicine, was, in his (M. Magendie’s) opinion, 

nid occupy a large portion of the 5000 quar-| passes in which this cultivation is not extended. a plan by which the most skilful men might 
ters whic - 5 a - ry ae } ROR } Sepeagers : aay i s s : : 
epee take for the whole county. Then, |} With a aan af an, ory ee qualities of the sometimes fall into error, and from which the 
Senge copes the deficiency before stated, _ materia pean w t ae most fatal results in juridical decisions might 
“Mely, 02,766 quarters of wheat, there wil] | have been wrought, an In t 1e : 10pe u lat such ensue.” MM. Magendie explained. He merely 
Rae knowledge may be available for future improve- : 7 


uietes - —_— , bedias ‘a he ; Ftl 1 soil intended to say, that the most serious errors 
iT potatoes exported-... 2,05 arters of wheat. ; ave had spec ‘ 2 al s A : ’ : ‘ 
Nutkitie..........a°° 6 SC ments, 1 have had specimens of the natural soul) rishe be made, and that therefore it was im- 


Forthe shipping «++... 5,000 analysed, taken from wastes on the three prin- portant that experiments of this nature should 
only be intrusted to the most skilful chemists ; 


cipal geological formations,—the killas or slate, 
the granite, and the serpentine. Out of these otherwise, juries might be greatly misled. 
Often experiments of this nature were con- 


ee ee eee eae 
Alumina, with a trace of sulphate of lime 13-4 
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Vegetable matter -- ++ ++ «- 
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The value and quantity of pilchards exported No. IV. Serpentine, from Goonhely Downs, near Trevivian, 
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Total exports ----17,786 


This should be deducted from 52,786 quar- | the work has been done; and the success which 
‘rs of wheat, and there will remain a deficiency | has attended their conversion into fertile land 
(35,000 quarters. I conclude, then, that the | must have proceeded either from the addition} * Sir C. Lemon is, we believe, about to add to the 
‘stieultural produce of the county is insuffi-|of something wanting in their composition, or ue cians oF ie ame aden 
Sent for its own inhabitants, to the extent of|the removal of something deleterious. I sub-| and making the results known to the world,—Ed. I. G. 
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fided to druggists, who, though able men, were 
not sufficiently instructed in the delicate sys- 
tem of experimentation thus required ; or else 
the experiments were given to be made by men 
who were merely chemists in name, and who 
were totally unfit to conduct them. M. Reg- 
nault replied, that the Commission, thongh it 
had stated in its report that the apparatus of 
Marsh could detect, to a certainty, very small 
quantities of arsenic, it was by no means in- 
tended to say that the procedure should be con- 
fided to any but the most skilful experimenters. 
The Commission, therefore, agreed with M. 
Magendie, and wished it to be understood, that 
in no case should the sworn examiner depend 
only upon the physical characters of the stains, 
obtained by Marsh’s apparatus. It even pro- 
scribed the method of stains from being ap- 
pealed to at all; and it wished to shew that the 
sworn examiner ought in all cases to be obliged 
to put in the hands of the judge arsenic with 
all its characteristics. In the opinion of the 
Commission, Marsh’s apparatus, considered 
merely as a means of producing stains, was of 
no value; but considered as a means of con- 
centrating the arsenic, in order afterwards to 
recognise its characteristics by other known 
chemical procedures, was in that case an appa- 
ratus that might be depended on, even in the 





In a first series of experiments, in which gela- | been increased in the time required, and hence 
tine was administered to dogs as the only arti-| to ascertain what the mean variation of the 
cle of food, it was given both dry and in jelly ;/ temperature had been during that period. ‘The 
the animals soon became disgusted with it, some | ascertaining of the mean temperature by ord. 
would not touch it at all, and every one died of | nary thermometers is known to be a work of 
starvation after a longer or shorter period, ac-| labour, requiring numerous observations ayj 
cording to their aye. In a second series, gela- | calculations.—The reading of the third and lag 
tine was administered in a savoury state, that | part of the Report of the Gelatine Commission 
is to say, as it is sold in the pork-shops,—aj|was made by M. Magendie. He stated tha 
form in which it is considered a delicacy. The the latter portion of the experiments referred 
dogs ate it at first, but then became disgusted to other substances than gelatine, with tl 
with it, refused it, and all died within three view of comparing the results of exclusive 
weeks. Ina third series of experiments, some} nourishment with them. It had been found 
dogs were allowed only water as their sole that albumine, such as the white of eggs, was 
aliment, and others were kept without any | speedily refused by dogs, who all died of staryy. 
food at all. ‘hose who ate nothing at all lived | tion sooner than touch it. It was not the sin 
as long as those that were fed on gelatine ;! with fibrine, which had been extracted fry, 
those that drunk water lived eight or ten days blood, and purified: several dogs had exte, 
longer; but the young dogs died immediately of this substance for nearly two months in e9),. 
in either case. In a fourth series, gelatine) siderable quantities, but at length refused jig, 
was given mixed with other substances, such’ and on the seventy-fifth day died of starvation, 
as bread, white of eggs, &c. Some of the! A curious phenomenon was witnessed in this 
dogs lived eighty or ninety days on this food ;| instance, that the blood of these animals was 
but they grew thin, gave out a foetid odour, | greatly diminished in quautity. Gelatine hai 
and at last died. If, while they were ill, com-| been mixed with this substance, but had been 
mon meat was given, they got better directly. constantly refused by the dogs. Fibrine ex. 
In a fifth series, the bouillon, or soup made tracted from muscular flesh was at first eaten 
from gelatine extracted from bones by the pro-! by the dogs, but was at length refused, and the 
cess used at the Hopital St. Louis for the} dogs ultimately grew thin, refused it, and diej 


most difficult cases. (It will be remembered, | patients there, was given to some dogs; andjof starvation. An experiment was tried by 
that in the case of Madame Laffarge the sole|the bouillon, or soup sold by the Compagnie mixing together fibrine, albumine, and gelatine 
evidence on which she was condemned was the; Hollandaise at their shop in Paris, was given! (all extracted separately, and made as pure a 
ipse dixit of M. Orfila concerning stains ob.) to others. Those that began with the former! possible) ; but this was not altogether succes. 
tained by Marsh’s apparatus ; those stains hav-| continued well for fifty-six days, but got very; ful, the animals getting very thin upon it. 
ing been pronounced by him to be arsenical| thin; they then had the latter administered, Hence the committee inferred that for some 
from their Jook alone. If, therefore, this re-;and became fatter immediately. Those that} alimentation nothing could replace meat in its 


port of the Commission be entitled to any re-| began with the latter got fatter all the time | natural state. Other substances were also ex. 
spect whatever, M. Orfila’s opinion is thereby for fifty-six days, and then on the former being perimented ou, such as butter, axonge, animal 


declared to be erroneously, or rather insuffi- given them, became thin. In a sixth series, | fat, and other greasy matters. In general, the 
ciently, grounded. This, added to the fact bones were given from which the calcareous | dogs ate butter, without any other food, gree. 
that all other means of detecting the supposed salts had been extracted by means of muriatic | dily for the first few days, but at length 1. 
arsenic in the body of M. Laffarge had failed,| acid. ‘The dogs soon refused this aliment, and nounced it altogether. One dog, however, 
would, in any other country but one of such died of starvation. In a seventh series, beef; continued to live on it for the period of sixty. 
strong prejudices and ignorance as France, } tendons were administered exclusively toa dog ;' eight days, when he died in a state of gre 
cause the whole of the proceedings in such a: he ate well of them at first, but was afterwards corpulence, smelling of butter in the most hor. 
case to be set aside. But the last footsteps of | attacked with diarrhea, and refused them.!rible manner, and with all his internal orgass, 
Astrea were not left among the French !) | Bones were then given him, and he got better | as was ascertained on opening the carcass, com. 

A letter was read from Messrs. Flandin and | directly. The reading was then adjourned.—' pletely infiltrated with greasy matter. Axonge 
Danger, the chemists, requiring explanations ; Professor Dumeril and M. Valenciennes, ofthe} had been found capable of supporting life a 
of part of the same report which they fancied | Garden of Plants, communicated the result of little better, but the ultimate results were tle 


made against them. M. Dumas replied, that | 
the positions advanced by Messrs. Flandin and 
Danger were these:—1. That stains may be 
obtained from Marsh’s apparatus without ar- 
senic. 2. That sulphites, phosphites, and or- 
ganic substances, under an electro-chemical 
force, would produce such stains. 3. That 
these were the kind of stains which Messrs. 
Orfila and Couerbe had mistaken for arsenical 
stains, and had misvalled normal arsenic. The 
Commission, M. Dumas added, had found and 
proved that the first of these points was cor- 
rect; that with regard to the second, it was 
erroneous, since these stains (obtained without 
arsenic) arose from nothing more than carbon 
deposited by the ‘animal substances ; and the 
phosphoric acid of which, being carried off, 
prevented the combustion. As for the third 
point, the Commission could not speak, since 
they had never seen any normal arsenic. M. 
Dumas, in the name of the Commission, 
added that they wished to declare what a high 
opinion they entertained of the observations 
of Messrs. Flandin and Danger, and that 
they placed their experiments in the first line 
of those that they had been charged to investi- 
gate. 

Siting of July 26th.—M. Magendie con- 
tinued the reading of the report of the Com- 


the incubation of the boa-constrictor, which|same. The fat of beef had sufficed to keepa 
we noticed a short time since. The principal | small dog alive for more than a year ; but otler 
point to be observed was, that the animal had | dogs had grown thin upon it, and had at length 
certainly communicated heat to the eggs; this| died. Gluten had been tried as an exclusive 
had been denied by some naturalists as never’ aliment for dogs, and had succeeded tolerally 
taking place with serpents; but it had now] well; some of the animals not suffering muli 
been found that within the sort of cone which! loss of strength or fatness from it; but feculs 
the mother made by rolling herself up and| given exclusively had failed, and had appearel 
lying over the eggs, the heat was greater by | to possess very few nutritious properties. Tie 
twenty degrees of the centigrade scale, or} conclusions of the Committee enunciated at tie 
thirty-six of Fahrenheit, than the heat of thejend of their Report were in accordance wit 
air ontside the cone. This heat diminished as| the above results; they declared their cv- 
the period of breaking the shells approached.; viction that such substances taken singly had 
Fifty-six days was the term of incubation.—j| by no means the same result as when united by 
M. Arago briefly stated that M. Mulot fully| the hand of Nature, and that nothing could re 
expected the water of the well of Grenelle to! place ordinary meat ; but they added, that they 
attain a height of 100 feet above the orifice. could notas yet pronounce upon the effectsol get 
Sitting of August 2._M. Arago presented to| tine when given as an exclusive aliment to mu. 
the Academy an instrument, made by M. Jur-| Their experiments were not yet complete, and 
gensen, for ascertaining the mean temperature| other series were in the course of being tried. 
of the atmosphere during a given period. This] —A discussion ensued as to whether the Act- 
was effected by the aid of a sort of chronometer, | demy should sanction this Report by 4 formal 
made exceedingly liable to expansion or con-| vote; but, on the observation of M. Blain- 
traction in its springs by heat or cold, and| ville, this was decided not to be done — 
shewing, in an exaggerated manner, the effects| sent. ‘The Report was ordered to be pre 
of such expansion or contraction in its rate of] in full in the ** Memoirs of the Academy: 
going. The ordinary rate of this chronometer] Antiquities.—Op the hill of Fourvieres ( Fe 
at a certain temperature being known, it be-| rum vetus), at Lyons, there were found, = 
came easy to find, frum its gain or loss, how| 19th ult., numerous articles of Roman je** 





mittee for conducting experiments on gelatine. 





much the rate of expansion or contraction had |lery, for females, in fine preservation. Ams 
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others, there was a pearl necklace, an amethyst 
necklace, one in solid gold, two bracelets, &c. 
There were also found two gold coins of Au- 
gustus, weighing about twenty francs each: on 
one was the figure of Jupiter. The gold of all 
these articles was 80 pure that it was not in the 
east tarnished.—-A mosaic Roman pavement, 
in fine preservation, l:as been lately found near 
(rbe, in the Vaud (Switzerland).— M. A. le 
Noble, who has been making researches in the 
|braries of Switzerland, has recently discovered 
an inedited letter of Abailard to Heloisa, toge- 
ther with several hymns in Latin verse, com- 
jled by him for the nuns of the Paraclete. 
He has also found a Carlovingian genealogy of 
the ninth century, ina MS. at Zurich. These 
will also be published in one of the forthcoming 
numbers of the ** Bibliotheque de I’Ecole de 
Chartes.”— M. Pierre Victor has published an 
interesting coup d’eil of the antiquities of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark ; part of which 
has already appeared in that interesting and 
well-conducted publication, “La France Lit- 
teraire” (the Literary Gazette of France).— 
The Société d’Histoire de Ja Suisse Romande 
has just published, at Lausanne, an ‘ Histori- 
tal Essay on the Antiquities of the Valley of 
the Lac de Jonx,” by M. Nicole; and also an 
“Essay on the Waldstetten, as connected with 
the Germanic Empire and the House of Haps- 
burg,” by M. Hiseley. 

Obituary.—Madame Manzoni, mother of the 
author, died at Milan a short time since, aged 
seventy-seven. — MM. Savary, member of the 
Académie des Sciences, and the Bureau des 
Longitudes, Professor of Geodesy at the Ecvle 
Polytechnique, died on the 20th ult.— Professor 
Sanson, of the Faculty of Medicine, died a few 
days since. 

At the recent examination for the degree of 
Licentiate in Letters, in the Academy of Paris, 
which lasted from the 12th to the 16th ult., 
jifteen candidates, out of twenty-four who 
presented themselves, were rejected (Anglice, 
plucked). 

Books (France). —The Abbé Bourassé has 
published, at ‘Tours, a valuable volume of 
Christian archeology, forming a kind of manual 
for students.—There is now publishing, in the 
“Moniteur,”” a very valuable series of reports 
on the exact condition and contents of the de- 
partmental archives of France. That portion 
ofthe report which relates to the archives of 
lion (the department of the Aisne), drawn up 
by M. Charles Berthaut, the keeper of the 
archives, is distinguished for its learning and 
accuracy, This gentleman is one of the most 
promising among the younger archeologists of 
rrance.—_The same journal has recently pub- 
lished some highly curious reports from M. 


Nestor I'Héte, on inedited Egyptian MSS. and | 


antiquities. The sixth number of the “ Bul- 
letin de la Société de I’Histoire de France,” for 
the current year, announces that the Society 
has determined on publishing a new edition of 
the “Coutumes et Usages de Beauvoisis,” 
which will form the suite to the “Agizes de 
Jerusalem,” now publishing by the Académie 
tes Inscriptions. ‘The “ Histoire de Bayart,” 
and the “ Mémoires de Robert de la Marche, 
sire de Fleuranges”’ (1499-1521), have also 


*Ordericus Vitalis,” Vol. III.; ** P. de Co- 
mynes,” Vol. II.; ‘* Guillaume de Nangis,” 
Vols. I. to 1V.—M. Emile Leconte, architect, 
is publishing a ‘‘ Monographical Account of 
Notre Dame de Paris,” with professional en- 
gravings, plans, &c., of the highest merit. It 
will consist of fifteen or sixteen folio numbers, 
with sixty to seventy plates, price six francs 
the number. — The first volume of M. Miche- 
let’s ** Procés des Templiers,” published by 
order of Government, is out, and forms a valu- 
able addition to the historical memoirs of France. 
A fifth volume of his ‘* History of France’’ is 
nearly ready. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN 
ANTIQUARIES 
HELp its quarterly meeting at Copenhagen on 
the 19th July. The third volume of ‘* His- 
torical Narratives of Icelandic Voyages at Home 
and Abroad,” containing the adventures of Nial 
and his sons, with explanatory notes by N. M, 
Petersen, was laid before the meeting as ready 
for the press. His majesty the King of Denmark 
presented another bequest of copies of MSS. 
relating to northern history, from the archives 
of Kénigsberg. Mr. Marsh, of Burlington in 
North America, presented a copy of his 
grammar of the old northern or Icelandic lan- 
guage, composed in English after the works of 
Rask, Mons. Sourdeval of Tours submitted 
his ‘* Etudes Gothiques,”’ with the notification 
that he had prepared an old northern or Ice- 
landic grammar in French, which was imme- 
diately to be published. Major North Ludlow 
Beamish of Cork, in Ireland, presented his 
work entitled “* The Discovery of America by 
the Northmen in the Tenth Century, with No- 
tices of the early Settlements of the Irish in the 
Western Hemisphere,” founded upon Professor 
Rafn’s * Antiquitates Americane.’’ Dr. Smith 
of Boston presented ‘* Davis’s: Lecture on the 
| Discovery of America by the Northmen, 500 
| years before Columbus,” fifth edition. This lee- 
' ture was delivered in New York, New Haven, 
| Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and other 
towns in the United States, and awakened 
| great public interest. Professor Rafn exhibited 
|some specimens of maple, transmitted by Dr. 
Webb of Rhode Island, with reference to the 
Miosur wood mentioned in the Saga of Erik 
the Red. These are varieties of the acer sac- 
|charinum called ‘ bird’s-eye” and ‘“ sugar 
maple,” the beautiful shades of which render 
them peculiarly suitable to fine cabinet work. 
This is unquestionably the same description of 
wood which the ancient Northmen called Mésur, 
and a piece of which, brought by Thorfinn Karl- 
/sefne from Vinland to Norway in 1014, was 








| sold for aconsiderable sum to a German from 
|Bremen. Some ancient Indian stone articles 
| from Ohio were exhibited to the meeting. 
| They bear a marked resemblance to Northern 
}remains found in the neighbourhood of Aar- 
| kuus, which were shewn by Professor Thompson 
| to have served formerly as means of payment. 
| The following distinguished personages were 
admitted members of the Society : His Imperial 
Majesty Nicholas I. emperor of Russia, his Ma- 
| jesty Frederick William IV. king of Prussia, 


been put on the publishing list of the Society. | his Serene Highness the Grand Duke of Nassau, 


The following works are now in the press, or 
nearly ready for distribution to the members :— 
‘Correspondance inédite de Marguerite d’An- 
gouléme;” “ Mémoires et Correspondance de 
Marguerite de Valors ;” ‘* Mémoires du Comte 
de Coligny et du Marquis de Villette ;” “ Pro- 
cts de Jeanne d’Arc” (inedited MS.) ; “ Works 
of the Abbé Suger ;” “Eginhard,” Vol. II.; 


Professor Afzelius of Upsola, Colonel Asenales 
of Buenos Ayres, Dr. Bjirn of Nyborg, Count 
de Cardenos of Piemont, Professor Stein, Capt. 
Thestrup, &c. &c. 





SKETCHES. 
WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


gated, the profession of Journalist in England 
has always been one of dubious character. 
Few of those who have followed it have, as 
on the Continent, taken a high and firm stand 
among the upper classes of the community ; 
and fo be literary has, on the contrary, been 
almost an exclusion from the intimacy and 
confidence even of parties of equal fortune and 
co-ordinate station in society. Great discretion 
is required to avoid encroachment on the pri- 
vacies of life, in men who have the pen in their 
hands, and whose business it is to supply the 
wide world with all the variety of information 
which their means can obtain. Secrets to them 
are like burning coals, and news like running 
water; it is most trying to hold the one, and 
exceedingly diflicult to dam up the other. Yet 
both acts of retinence are indispensable to the 
attainment and preservation of place amid the 
| free and unrestrained intercourse of mankind ; 
jand much self-denial must be practised before 
| the Journalist can expect to be cordially re- 
ceived and frankly trusted. The fear of him 
once overcome, his, however, is a position as 
pleasant to himself as useful to the public; 
and instead of being proscribed as danger- 
ous, or at best admitted as convenient, agree- 
able, or intelligent, he finds himself known 
to be the watchful respecter of every breath 
that is not common as the air; the gentleman 
in all that concerns affairs of a private nature 5 
the organ of influential opinion ; and therefore 
the fit and desirable companion for any rank 
or condition into a connexion with which his 
opportunities may throw him. 

| It is most true that this point is not easy to 
reach ; and that the practices of but too many 
| of the caterers for the periodical press render 
jit yet more difficult to their better conducted 
jand more successful brethren. But this also 
renders it the more honourable ; and when we 
} read the names of the brothers at the head of 
this notice, we have the example set brightly 
before us of what real worth, perseverance, 
| and talent, attended by the circumspection aud 
reserve which are due to the social relations, 
can surely achieve. As to the genius of a 
Dickens, « gratifying demonstration was lately 
made in Edinburgh ; so to the abilities, integ- 
| rity, and valuable culture of literature by the 
Messrs. Chambers, as we learn from the Scot- 
tish newspapers, a tribute of well-earned ap- 
plause has been paid by their native town of 
Peebles — of Peebles noted in ancient song :— 

*« Was ne’er before in Scotland seen 
Sic dancing and deray ; 
Neither at Christ’s Kirk on the green, 
Nor Peebles at the play !” 








The “Scotsman” newspaper gives a full ac- 
count of the entertainment, which did equal 
credit to the givers and the receivers; for the 
manner in which our northern contemporaries 
began and have carried on their literary la- 
bours has been very honourable to themselves 
and beneficial to their country. They sprang 
from the respectable middle class of decent Ca- 
ledonian life; their wealth was all to seek, 
their course to carve out by the direction of 
their own energy and exertion — 

«* The world was all before them, where to choose, 

And Providence their guide.” 

Two youths, born and bred in ‘a remote and 
quiet spot, unstirred by ambitions projects, 
and, since the olden times to which we have 
alluded, little favoured by inspirations from the 
muse, have been witnessed making their way 
from that obscurity to proud distinction by the 
exercise of the faculties with which Heaven had 
endowed them, and the application of their 








From causes unnecessary to be here investi- 


powers to a species of toil which they struck 
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that gentleman, and towards the burgh who 
appointed him to the situation which I am glad 
to see he still holds. I may mention at the 
same time, that my brother and I were much 
indebted to the library which was kept by the 
late Mr. Elder. This was a remarkably abun- 
dant library. It contained most of the classic 
works in the English language, and a great 
many other works of high merit. It was to 
our father we were indebted for access to this 
library, at ten or twelve years of age. He had 
the kindness and good sense to yield to our 
wishes in this matter ; and before we left Pee- 


out for themselves, and have industrionsly cul- 
tivated with excellent effect upon the morals 
and general improvement of tens of thousands 
of their fellow-creatures in every walk of life, 
informing the humblest, and, in truth, among 
the rising race, kindly and usefully, as well as 
considerately and instructively, teaching ‘‘ the 
young idea how to shoot.” The esteem for 
them, justly excited by the tenor of their whole 
existence, and by the services they have done 
the state, through the medium of their well- 
edited undertakings, has been acknowledged at 
a dinner given to them at Peebles on the occa- 
sion of their being presented with the freedom | bles we had read a number of the principal 
of that burgh by its magistrates and town | works in the English language through this 
council.* Above a hundred of their friends | medium, so favourably placed before us.” 
and admirers, including many of the surround-| In this we see the advantages of early, cheap, 
ing gentry, attended the festival, and some in-/and sound common sense and virtuous educa- 
teresting speeches were delivered in the course | tion ; of eligible schoolmasters ; of local libra- 
of the entertainment. ‘he most interesting | ries; and of the other helps to youthful iustrue- 
was the description which Mr. W. Chambers | tion which are to be found in almost every 
entered into of their early career, on their | parish of Scotland; where not to be able to 
healths being toasted. It was a simple but}read and write is a disgrace, and where to 
touching narrative, and affords a fine picture | obtain a competent acquaintance with sterling 
of national feelings, thoughts, habits, and pur- | literature is accessible to all the middle classes, 
suits—a lesson to the right-minded and ho- | and to the children of the poorest mechanic or 
nestly aspiring of every country. As part of | peasant who manifests a desire to seek for im- 
the literary history of a journal in such ex-| provement above what is ordinarily allotted to 
tensive circulation (some 70,000 weekly, we | individuals in their station. Many such have 
believe) we may notice what Mr. W. Chambers | become ornaments to their native land. 
is reported to have said, in the following ex-; But we have now finished our welcome 
tract :— |task, which has been to add our testimony of 
** With respect to the quality of the litera-; regard to that exhibited at Peebles, and ex- 





ture embraced in the pages of our Journal, | tend, whithersoever our page is wafted, a know- ; 


and of which you have been pleased to express | ledge of the honour so properly conferred on 
so high encomiums, I feel that I only perform | two of our most meritorious fellow-labourers in 
an act of justice in awarding incomparably the | the arduous field of popular literature, and who 
largest share of any merit it possesses to my| have widely contributed their share to the 
brother; for, with a few exceptions, he has | spreading measure of general improvement. 
penned all those original essays on men and | en a ee 
manners which are allowed to confer upon the — ae ie 3 
work its highest value as a literary production. Tur Times” newspaper is very much 
To myself has belonged the more immediate | S#ocked by the fact, that the members of the 
duty of editing, arranging, writing of articles | British Association eat breakfasts and dinners 
of general instruction, and superintending the before and after the toils of the sectional meet- 
A new sect of starveling philosophers 


ordinary details of business. In this manner, | 1785 3 
{seems to be in request ; men who are above 


by a happy difference of faculties and tastes, é ide A 
but with a lively harmony of feeling, we have | the petty wants of humanity ; who would y 
been enabled to pursue a course which, if sepa- | {0m Lord Morley’s excellent cuisine at Sal- 
rated and unaided by each other’s counsel and [Sram as if from ” pestilence, and would defy 
services, we could not prudently have ventured | i ge ing, oan otha tl 
upon, pete ticrede 
In his address, Mr. Robert Chambers also | following impromptu am 

sensibly touched on topics which are well de- | & — cotaear sy eae 
serving of attention, as indicating the sources | They’re peak snot at Ply Mouth, 
whence much of the intelligence and superior | And bon vivants at Devon Port!! 
cultivation of Scotland is derived. | 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


| In the Section D it was hoped that Mr. Gray 
“ My brother (he observed) has said that, would describe a new genus of shells lately 
there is a great difference in our characters andj} found about Woolwich, but nothing was 
faculties. It is on this account, perhaps, that | brought forward on the subject, and there is 
I have to look back with livelier feelings of } not a single specimen in the British Museum. 
gratitude to the education I obtained in the) They are called percussion-shells. 
burgh school under Mr. Sloane, than he had to} ‘The Earl of Morley, whom we have above 
do. To Mr. Sloane’s mode of instruction in}¢ommemorated for his liberal entertainment 
the classies, I attribute avery considerable por- | of members of the Association in his princely 
tion of any power of amusing or instructing the | mansion, has a manorial right to all nameless 
public I have ever manifested. I feel, there-| wrecks between certain points of his estate 
fore, the liveliest sentiments of gratitude to!on the sea-shore, near the Breakwater. It 
* ‘The following is the inscription engraven on asilver | Drings him a revenue, as we were told, of some 
plate on the inside of each box, the name only being dif-| 50s. a-year; but not long ago a valuable 
ferent in each case :—** The freedom of the ancient and | cargo of hides was washed ashore, and would 
royal Burgh of Peebles having been this day conferred by | have be he-siol Phie losdsiint fi 
the magistrates and ‘Town Council upon William and Ro- | #@Vve become the rights of his lordship but for a 
bert Chambers, Esqs., their fellow-townsmen, in testi-' small piece of plank which floated in at the 
mony and approbation of their eminent services in lite- | end, and bore the name of the lost vessel. 


rature, education, and popular improvement, which have | 
rendered them famous throughout the civilised world ; | ** Why,” said a member present, when the story 


the Cp of tase gentlemen resident in their native | was told“ why did you not hide the plank ?” 
town and county invited them to a public entertainment | . . ” wee + 

on the occasion, and presented Mr. William Chambers | Portable soup was recommended at one of 
with this box, formed out of oak taken from the founda- | the ordinaries ; but the President decided that 
tion of the old Tweed Bridge at Peebles, of the age of | a)] Portable soup was In-sup-portable ! 


which there is i, and in which j . . * 
ticket was placed.—4th August, 1841,” ein propos of soup and snails, of which soup, 


Se | 
as we have heard, hasbeen made for invalid; 
Dr. Buckland, on the Wednesday after the 
Meeting, in further investigating the theory 
snails excavating cavities for their residence in 
limestone rocks, absolutely found an example 
where the creature had crawled in by a narrow 
aperture, and formed for itself a larger cham. 
ber in the interior, where it remained, it being 
impossible, from its increased size, to get out, 
This appears to be proof positive of the trut) 
of the hypothesis which was so much ques. 
tioned. 

Quere, Was the landslip at Axmouth ocga. 
sioned by an earthquake? Three miles from 
Weymouth, forty miles from Axmouth, ayj 
along the Dorsetshire coast, on the same stormy 
night, many parts of the cliff were precipitated 
into the sea. A farm, the property of Mr, 
Wood, in the parish of Ormington, lost about 
an acre of blue clay, which slid away like the 
land at Axmouth. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATION. 

Tableau Statistique, Géographique, et Hérali. 
ique, de tous les Etats d’ Allemagne, compris 
dans la Confédération Germanique. Par 
J.F. A. Kraetzer-Rassaerts. London, 1841, 
Hearne. : 

Tus is at the same time the most perfect 

and splendid tabular history we have ever had 

submitted to our notice. On a large surface, 
surrounded by thirty-eight emblazoned arms of 
| the different states and princes, there are con. 
cise but ample details of the geographical posi- 
| tion and boundaries of each state, and the popu. 
lation, religion, form of government, revenue, 
and public debt of each principality; as well 
as minor details of considerable interest: the 
whole being concluded by tables for exchanging 
the various monies of Germany into the franes 

and centimes of France. The work, printed a 

the Imprimerie Royale of Paris, and the engrav- 

ings, executed by Messrs. Dupuis and Brevitre, 
is of paramount interest to a country so inti- 
mately connected with the Germans as England. 





—_ 





THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket Theatre.—Foreign A ffuirs ; or, 
the Court of Queen Anne, one of the smartest 
little comedies we have witnessed for a length 
of time, was brought out on Wednesday, aud 
was received with genuine !aughter and ap- 


plause throughout. It is, in parts, broad 
enough, but without approach to offence, and 
so excellently well played by all engaged that 
it would be difficult for the severest critic to 
find fault. The Count St. Louis of Madame 
Celeste is a clever piece of acting, and in her 
own peculiar style. She sustained the principal 
and prominent character, admirably aided by 
| Mrs. Stirling as a city dame elevated to the 
) dignity of baroness, whose blunt and straight- 
| forward speech and actions keep her husband 
(Strickland) in perpetual dread of a breach 
of decorum; by Mr. Webster, as a court 
gallant; Mrs. W. Clifford, a designing dowager; 
Miss Charles, maid of honour; and Miss Hor 
ton, the simple daughter, and the object ot 
the dowager’s maternal solicitude, &c. &c. 
All these were played with full spirit and 
}animation ; the situations and incidents were 
provocative of laughter; the dresses splendid; 
and the whole a decided hit. Macready '8 
running through his high range of tragi¢ 
characters, Virginius, Lear, &c., aud affording 
the dramatic world a noble treat by the vatl- 
ous display of powers equal to every human 
passion. 
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Olympic. —An offshoot of the Astley’s com. 
under the direction of the late treasurer, 
ay been doing very indifferent business to 
arv indifferent houses at this once popular 
jeatre. It being an extra license, for the pur- 
se of benefiting the sufferers from the late 
ce, many actor's of reputation have starred it 
', aid of their less fortunate brethren, On 
Monday a young lady from America made 
her first bow before an audience of her 
own countrymen and women, in Agnes de 
Vere; and from the talent she displayed in 
ihis trying part, being almost unsupported (for 
tie remainder of the company is so indifferent 
that theirs is no support), we should augur 
well: indeed, she is so charming in person, 
» neve in manner, and altogether so very 
vieasannt an actress, that she would be sure 
wy make a hit in a properly regulated company. 
We have rarely met with a more promising 
Autante than Miss Mitchell. 


Survey Theatre.—This enterprising theatre | 


dosed a Very superior operatic series of enter- 
ninments on Friday, and on Monday opened 
q an amphitheatre for Ducrow’s equestrian 
yerformances. It was crowded throughout. 

~ English Opera.— During the week a light 
farcical trifle, Zhe Lady and Gentleman, has 
jen played here with success. 


some friends, passed through the Thames Tun- 
nel on Thursday. It was stated at the Ply- 
mouth Meeting by Colonel Sykes, in recom- 
mending the admission of youths to the Sec. 
tions, that Brunel was made an engineer by 
seeing a cylinder at work when a boy. 
Earthquakes in Scotland.‘ The Perth Ad- 
vertiser,” and ‘* Stirling Observer,” contain 
accounts of the recurrence of these alarming 
phenomena in that place and the adjacent coun- 
try, about two o’clock on Friday afternoon, the 
30th ult. The convulsion lasted a minute, and 
was accompanied by a hollow grumbling sound, 
like distant thunder. At Comrie the shocks 
had been experienced Curing the week; but 
on this day the most severe occurred, and shook 
the stones from a house and threw down part 
of a stone dike. The inhabitants were so ter- 
rified that they all rushed into the street. At 
Pitlochry, Dunkeld, Aberfeldy, Auchterarder, 
Crieff, Dunira, St. Fillans, and Doune, and, 
indeed, throughout all the western district of 
Perthshire and Stirlingshire, the earthquake 
was distinctly felt, and seemed to be as power- 
ful as that of 23d October, 1859. The day 





was boisterous, dark, gloomy, and cold. What 
| say the seismometers at Comrie to the subject, 
| . os 7 . P . i 

| which, according to the report of Mr. Milne to 


It consists of|the British Association at Plymouth, are in 


one act, one scene, and three dramatis persona. | operation within the church steeple,—at Comrie 


Mrs. Waylett, who plays agreeably, and sings 
a charming ballad written for her, with the 
sweetness for which she is distinguished; Mr. 
Keeley, who dresses, looks, and speaks a droll 
part with his usual quiet humour; and Mrs. 
selby, who has very little to do. The whole 
alair is a pleasant variety, and entitled to take 
its turn with other amusing after-pieces. 

Strand Theatre. — Barnaby Rudge, No. 2, is 
being played (the devil with) at this theatre. 
Mrs. Keeley is the Barnaby, and while she is 
ou the stage rivets the attention by her thrilling 
ating; but unfortrnately the intelligence of her 
countenance, and the genius which renders her 
acing remarkable, are in this instance her ene. 


mies, and prevent her realising the author’s | 


conception. ‘The rest of the characters are 
supported by others of the company with occa- 
sional effect. We preserve silence as to the 
dénoiment, which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated for its absurdity. 

Drury Lane.-—'This week the music of 
the Tempest has been played; and although 
the character of the melody is certainly better 
calculated for vocal than for instrumental ar- 
raugement, and is not therefore so effective 
in the orchestra as that of Macbeth, the 
popular airs, ** Full fathom five,” ‘Come 
unto these Yellow Sands,” ** Where the Bee 
sucks,” &e. &e., fall pleasingly on the ear, 
and give additional attraction to these Concerts. 








VARIETIES. 

Sir David Wilkie. —The general meeting, to 
take into consideration the erection of a public 
memorial to the late Sir David Wilkie, is ap- 
pointed for Saturday, the 28th : Sir Robert Peel 
in the chair. 

Fine Arts —Mr. W. Allan, the President of 
the Scottish Academy, and so well known by 
his fine historical and Asiatic pictures, has been 
appointed Her Majesty’s limner for Scotland, 
held by the late lamented Sir David Wilkie. 

Dramatic Authors.--A rumour is afloat that 
accalition of several of our dramatic writers is 
forming, with the view to become lessees of the 
English Opera House, and have their produc- 
tions played there. 

The Thames Tunnel! !!—We are in- 
formed that Sir I. Brunel, accompanied by 


| House, a quarter of a mile to the north, and at 
| Garriechrow, two miles to the west ? 
Waterspout.— Portpatrick was on Sunday 
| visited by one of these phenomena, which was 
}so violent that it nearly destroyed twenty 
| houses in the lower part of the town. 
| Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion. — Mr. 
| Dodd, with the industry and care which has 
| distinguished his former productions of this 
|kind, has already prepared and published an 
jexcellent list of the new Parliament. It con- 
| tains all the comparative, political, and statisti- 
| cal information which is so valuable in a work 
j of this class. Every one interested in the con- 
jdition of this important legislative body will 
be gratified by having so full and good a guide 
to 1ts componency. 

A Gold Fish.—“ The Scotsman *’ newspaper 
mentions that a small lively gold fish was 
lately taken in a salmon haul (in salt or brack- 
ish tide-water we presume), and placed in its 
natural fresh-water element. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Cooper some time since commenced a new novel, 





«« The Deer Slayer.” It is now out of his hands, and will 
| be ready early in August. The time of the story is four 
days, the scene on Otsego Lake. Natty Bumps and 
Chingachgook are prominent characters in their early 
days.—Boston Notion. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Science of Gunnery, as applied to the Use and Con- 
struction of Fire-arms, by W. Greener, $vo. 1is.—Lectures 
on the Second Advent, by the Rev. W. Burgh, 3d edition, 
lémo. 4s. 6d.—Dr. Keith’s Evidences of Prophecy, 24th 
edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d.—Baden Baden and its Neighbour- 
hood, by R. H. Whitelocke, 18mo. 6s.—Map of the Rhine, 
in case, 4s.—Scriptural Illustrations of Genesis, chap. i. 
v. 16-27, 12mo. 5s.—An Author’s Mind; the Book of 
Titlepages, edited by M. Tupper, post 8vo. 10s. 64.— 
Questiones Virgiliane, by J. Edwards, 12mo. 3s.—Virgil 
with Questions, by J. Edwards, 12mo. 6s.; without Ques- 
tions, 3s. 6d.—South African Sketches, by Capt. H. But- 
ler, royal 4to. 12. 11s. 6a.—Introductory Book to Ollen- 
dorfi’s Method of Learning German, 12mo. 5s.— The 
Child’s Book of Facts, edited by the Rev. T. Wilson, 
square, 2s. Gd.—Sturmer; a Tale of Mesmerism, by I. F. 
Romer, 3 vols. post vo. 11. lls. 6d.—Hand-Book for Lake 
Visitors, with Map, &c. 12mc. 3s.—Infant Baptism Scrip- 
tural, by W. J. Shrewsbury, 12mo. 3s.— History of Infuso- 
ria, Living and Fossil, by A. Pritchard, 8vo. l. 10s.— 
Mariolatry, or Mary Worship, l2mo. 3s. Gd.—Tracts of 
the Anglican Fathers, Vols. 1. IL., 8vo. 9s, each,—Chroni- 
cles of Crime, by C. Pelham, 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 88.—The Pic 
Nic Papers, by Various Hands, edited by Boz, 3 vols. post 
$vo. 1. lls. Gd.—Gilbert’s Modern Atlas of the Earth, by 
R. Mudie, 4to. 2/. 10s.—George Julian the Prince, 8vo. 10s. 
—Three Memoirs of the Teeth and Epithelium, by A. 
Nasmyth, vo, 5s.—Dr. Jacobi on the Management of 





Hospitals for the Insane, with Observations by S, Tuke, 
8vo. 9s. —The Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XXXILi.; Rosen- 
miller and others on the Messianic Psalms, 12mo. 7s 
—The Practical Works of John Bunyan, Vol. IIL. 5s, 
Lectures on the Millennium, by the Rev. C. Burton, post 
8vo. 7s.—Gems of Sacred Melody, by G. Worgan, imp. 
8vo. 15s.—Parley’s Tales about the World, by Wilson, 
square, Gs. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
August, Thermometer. | Barometer. 
(hursday.. 5 | From 57 | 297 29: 

friday «++. 6 sees 56 | 2 
Saturday ++ | 
Sunday «ers B | seve 
Monday «+ 9 soe } 
Tuesday -- 10 | «eee 48 
Wednesday 11 | «++. 54 

Prevailing wind, south-west. 

On the 5th, cloudy, with frequent showers of rain dur- 
ing the day; the ith, morning cloudy, afternoon clear, 
evening overcast, with rain; the 7th, clear; the #th, gene- 
| rally cloudy, rain at times; the $th, generally clear, rain- 
‘ing fast between six and eight p.m.; the ldth, evening 
cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear; the llth, generally 
cloudy, raining frequently and heavily during the morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

Rain fallen, 52 of an inch, 

Edmonton, CuArLss Henry ADAMS. 

2 HA AA ROE: RE I ACR RE 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

&cr The lapse of time, which occasions changes in all 
things, has, from circumstances of a private nature, led 
; to the purchase of the entire copyright of the Literary 
Gazette by the gentleman who has been the sole Editor 
and part proprietor from its commencement. Though he 
has exercised a despotic and independent control over its 
literature during all that period, it has been difficult to 
disabuse the public of a certain degree of belief in inte- 
rested and inimical misrepresentations,—that, being con- 
nected with eminent publishers, it was sometimes biassed 
in its views by prepossessions in their favour. There was 
not a particle of truth in this industriously circulated ru- 
mour; but it had, like all often-repeated falsehoods, a 
partial effect, which we take this opportunity to remove 
for ever, since the Literary Gazette is now entirely uncon- 
nected with ‘* the trade.” 

With so largely increased a stake in its prosperity, the 
Editor begs leave to say that he will earnestly endeavour 
to infuse fresh spirit and vigour into its pages; will asso- 
ciate new and able allies in its various departments, and 
spare neither labour nor cost in making it worthy of gene- 
ral approbation. But to the numerous friends which it 
has made, and the multitude whom it has brought for- 
ward and served in literature, in the arts, in the sciences, 
and in other refined and intellectual pursuits, he would 
add, that no combined effort and expense are so effectual 
in producing excellence, as the assistance and co-operation 
of individuals who will think it worth while to communi- 
cate even the smallest articles of information upon the 
subjects embraced by the publication, Such aid he re- 
spectfully and’ cordially invites from his personal well- 
wishers, and from those who have been the well-wishers 
of the Gazette to the present day. Even already, within 
a few weeks, it has experienced the benefit of this feeling 
| in a singular increase of circulation; and this cheering 
| prospect will further animate the exertions to render it 
still more deserving of support and patronage. 

For the present, we need not trespass beyond this brief 
announcement of the alteration in the copyright which 
has taken place, and conclude by hearty thanks to all who 
have hitherto been our friends.t+ 

*,.* In making up even our enlarged page we find, 
| that in order to make room for the interesting Reports 
of Professor Owen and Sir C. Lemon, we are obliged to 
postpone a couple of pages of the Friday’s Sectional 
proceedings (F and G), and a portion of Reviews and Ad- 
vertisements, which shall appear in our next. Our Paris 
Letter brings up an arrear of Continental intelligence, 
scientific and literary. 

*« W. D.” writes very feelingly, but we have not oppor- 
tunity at present for his poetic contributions. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of the report of 
the case in the Court of Queen’s Bench, ‘ Bell v. Beas- 
ley,” &c., with Mr. Bell’s remarks thereon; but any notice 
of legal proceedings is, of course, out of our jurisdiction. 

Errata.—In our Report of the British Association 
Proceedings at Plymouth, we have spelt the name of Pro- 
fessor Robinson of Armagh, ‘* Robison,” which our read- 
ers will please to correct. In our Vienna letter last week, 
the letters “«T.M.” were misprinted for ** P.M.” viz. 
Prince Metternich—the orthography being rather foreign. 


7 | sees 56 


29°60 


t+ We have resolved hereafter to receive respectable 
Advertisements of a miscellaneous character; and to 
make room for them, and the additional and original 
matter contemplated among our improvements, we shall 
print extra haif-sheets whenever they are necessary. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, constituted by Act of Parliament. This 
Company was instituted in 1825, and is one of the oldest ~" most 
—— of the Scottish Life Offices. 

A Policy opened in 1825 for 1000/. has been increased pa 10 
by additions from the Profits, to ...... 
A Policy opened in 1826 for 1000/. has heen inereaved to. 1312 10 
A Policy opened in 1827 for 1000/, has been increased to., 1287 10 
Being larger Vested Additions than have been declared on simi- 
lar Policies by any other Scottish Office. By reference to the 
Company’s Bonus Table, it will be perceived that later Policies 
have also Additions, according to their date and amount. 
At 15th NOVEMBER, 1841, 
the Books close for the Yearly Balance, and Parties now assuring 
have One Year's additional Claim for Profits in 1845, and at future 
Investigations, over later entrants. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
The Report as to the Division of Profits in 1835 and 1840, with 
Tables of Kates, can be had at the Head Office, No. 3 George 
Street, ceanenianie or at any of the Agencies. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
CLOSE OF THE PRESENT TUT. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures from the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools, also, the Works of the deceased 
English ’ Artists, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Ho- 
garth, and a Selection from the pencil of the late Thomas Stot- 
hard, Esq. R.A. is open daily, from ‘en in the Morning till Six 
in the Evening, and will be closed on se the 28th instant. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
VILLIAM BARNARD, meeps. 


ILKIE MEMORIAL.—The General 
Meeting of the Admirers of the late SIR DAVID 
WILKIE will be held on Saturday, the 28th instant, at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s Street, when 
The Right Hon, SIR ROBERT oa seca tof a 
Will take the Chair, at One for Tw slock p ely. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Hea. Sec. 
27 Lower Belgrave Place, 
, 10th Aug. 1841. 
to be d at and published after the 
Meetins) continue to be received by Sir Peter Laurie, Treasurer, 
7 Park Square; Allan Cunningham, Esq. Honorary epi 
27 Lower Belgrave Place; the Union Bauk of London, 8 Moor- 
gate Street, 12 Argyll Place, Regent Street, 4 Pall Mall East; 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. Strand; and Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
mmniths, Mansion House Street. 








‘0 GEN TLEMEN forming LIBRARIES, 
and BOOK SOCIETIES. Gratis to all Parts of the 
Kingdom. 
Parts II. and III, of Mudie’s Select Catalogue of New and 
- Second-hand Books, in every Department of Literature, contain- 
ing upwards of Two Thousand Standard Works, all in good con- 
dition and warranted fect. 
Christopher Mudie, 15 St. Martin’ 's Court, Leicester Square. 


ORNE’S WEST-END PUBLIC SUB- 
SCRIPTION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 19 
Leicester Square. An early and liberal Supply of all the New 
Works may be ensured at this Establishment. 
Terms per annum for Country Subscribers :— 
£4 0 0 for 12 volumes in Town—20 in the Country, 
43200. do. do. do. do. 
Town Class :— 

Subscribers of Two oon meee annum, 25s. per Half-Year, 
16s. per Quarter, 7s. 6d. fonth, 2s. 6d. per Week, are 
entitled to New Bublications, 7 . 

Gentlemen's Families visiting Town may have any Works they 
may require, by Subscribing for a Short Peri 

Horne and Co. 19 Leicester Square, near Burford’s Panorama. 


—! 
azines, and Reviews 


BOOKS PUBLISHED — _— 
2d edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 9s. 
TOUR in NORMANDY, ‘with some 
Remarks on Norman Architecture. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq, M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








2d edition, re revised cand much enlarged, and on by highiy 
shed Woodcuts, 8vo. 9s. 
HE MOOR and the LOCH, containing 
Practical Hints and Highland Sports, and Notices of the 
Habits of the different Creatures of Game and Prey in the Mount- 
ainous Districts of Scotland, with Instructions in Loch-Fishing; 
and to which is added, Deer-Stalking, Hawking, Beaver a 


River Fishing. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Eeq. 

« The whol is 
and does honour to the ‘ Parent Lake.’ We con Nr. Cc emer tama 
for the present with regret, for his Moor is, if any thing, even 
better than his Loch.”—Quarterly Revier. 

‘The Moor and the Loch’ is the book of the season of its 

thes. More sound advice, a greater number of prime points of 

ractice upon the subject treated of, we do not believe exists in 
any similar quantity i poahg matter.”—Sporting Review. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Published by the Stationers’ Compan 
YABLES REQUISITE to the. USE of 
Ramis thee h M JEN, ASTRONOM ERS, = others; to 
which is prefixed, a their Use, 
with improved Metho!l is and Rules for determining “the Latitude 
and Longitude at a and for resolving the most useful Problems 
in Nautical Astronom 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. F.R.A.S., W.S. B. WOOL- 
ro — Esq. F.R.A.S., and JAMES HANN, Esq. of King’s 








thandons Sold by George Greenhill, at the Hall of the Company 
of Stationers, Ludgate Street, 


— 
13 Great Marlborough Street, 


NEW WORK EDITED BY ‘* BOZ.»? 


THE PIC-NIC PAPERS, 


By VARIOUS HANDS, 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (BOZ,) 


IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS 
AND LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. illustrated with numerous Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
PHIZ, &e. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





CAPT. CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
TOM BOWLING; A TALE OF THE SEA, 


By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 


Author of ‘« Ben Brace,” ‘* The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 


“‘One of the best novels which has proceeded from Capt. Chamier’s popular pen. The career of the imaginary 
hero is made the vehicle for placing before us incidental delineations, drawn from the life, of several of our most cela 
brated naval heroes,—Nelson, Collingwood, Jervis, &c., with a variety of other sketches, both real and ideal; form. 
ing altogether one of the most characteristic, spirited, and entertaining illustrations of sea life, that our recent lite 


rature has furnished.”—Naval and Military Gacette. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Price 8%. bound, 


RADUS ad PARNASSUM. A new edi- 

tion, thoroughly revised and corrected, with the Addition 

of many New Words, and with the English Meanings ‘now first 
introduc 

‘ondon: “Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by G. 


rice 8s. b 
HE DIFFICULTIES. ‘of ELEMENT. 
ARY GEOMETRY, especially those which concer the 
Straight a _ Plane, and the Theory of Parallels. 
RANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
Formeriy Fe pgp of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Longman, Brown, and Co. 





Greenhill, Treasurer to the Company, at their Hall, St 
Court. 

%4 For the considerable changes introduced into this edition 
of the Gradus, the Editor has availed himself of the suggestions 
of several of the most distinguished scholars in the kingdom; he 
trusts, therefore, that his labours will receive their approbation, 
as well as the sanction of the masters of grammar-schools in 
general. 





s. 8v0. price 36s. boar 
A MENITIES of LITERA TURE. 
Consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Lite- 
rature. 
By I. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 
lso, in 2 vols. price 21s. boards, 
Letters om Abroad to Kindred at Home. 
jy Miss Sedgwick. 
Edward ‘Moxon, a4 Dover Street. 








Swale, post 8vo. 
HE SECRET FOE; 
Romance. 

By MISS ELLEN PICKERING, 

Author of «* ‘The Fright,” “ The Quiet Husband,” &c. &c. 

** Clever, and carefull written.”—Atheneum. 

T. and W. me, 29 New Hond Street; Oliver and Hoyd, 

Edinburgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


an Historical 


"BISHOP SHUTTLEWORTH'S WORKS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. (3d edition of Vol. I.), price M. 4s. in boards, 
ERMONS on the LEADING PRINCI. 
PLES and STICAL DUTIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
B: sian N. SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
ord Bishop of Chichester. 
Rivingtons, se Paui’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Also, by the same Author, 

1. Three Sermons, on Justification through 
Faith, &c. &c. oe before the University of Oxford, in 1839 
and 1840. 12mo 

2. Not Tradition, 
12mo. 4s. - 

3. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason. 12mo. 6s. 

4. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, with Notes. 4th eaition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


but Seri pture. 3d edition, 





REV. T. K. J ARNOLD'S WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. — 


I. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION t 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 34 edition, gv. 


Il. 
A Practical Introduction to Latin Pros 
a 3d edition, 8vo. 6s. 

# These works are founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition, They are at once a Syntax, a Vocabu- 
lary, and an Exercise Book; and in the Latin Introduction con- 
siderable attention has been aT the subject of Synonymes, 

I 


A Practical Introduction to Greek Acti. 
dence, with Vocabularies and easy Exercises. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
A First Latin Verse-Book. 12mo. 2s. 


2d_ edition, 


Vv. 
Henry’s First Latin Book. 
12mo. 38. 

*,* The object of this work (which is founded on the princi- 
ples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil 
| to do Exercises from the first vr of his beginning his Accidence. 


A Second Latin Bouk and Practical Gram. 


mar. Intended as a ae” to “ Henry’s First Latin Boot.” 
12mo. 4s, 


The 4th edition of ( Ecloge Ovidiane, with 
English Notes, &c. 12mo. 2s. 
#* This Work isfrom the Fifth Part of the “ Lateinischs 
Elementarbuch ” of Professors Jacobs and Diring, which hasaa 
on the & and in America. 


Ill, 
The Eton Syntax in 1 English and Latin, with 
additional Rules, and copious Examples from Brider and others. 
2d edition, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 





Historie Antique 2 from Cornelius 
Nepos, Justin, &c. With noc Notes, Rules for Construing, 
——— Lists, &e. 12m: 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERGHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of sidaaaaaeee > late Fellow of Trinity College, 





COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTING. 

In 8v0. si taeeeee with nearly 600 beautifully executed 
avings on Wood, 50s. cloth, lettered, 
CYCLOPEDIA of RURAL 

" 5a 
By D. P. BLAINE, Esq. 

«* This book is a perfect library for all lovers of country sports, 
for ali country gentlemen, and for all persons who delight in the 
se and healthy recreations which are afforded to the inhabit- 

ints of no a Hime such perfection as to the inhabitants of the 
British Isles.”—' 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 





Cambridge. 
St. vise Churchyard, and Waterloo Place- 
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